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PREFACE 


THAIS little book is a sequel to The A BC of Evoltution, 
which was published fast year. In that work I told, in 
outline, the atary of the evolution of tha universe, and 
particularly the evolution of life on the earth; and at 
the close I briefly doseribed how the appoarance of man 
crowned the long ages of earliar struggle. 

Unfortunately, the limits of the work, which was 
merely a short and simple account, for people of little 
laisure, of the atory of avolution, pravented me from 
enlarging upon the aubject just when if becatna most 
interesting. The predominant feeling of our troubled 
age is social and humanitarian, We weot to understand 
human life: to learn its meaning, its laws, its destiny, 
We feel that ihe pitiless struggtes of the past cannot be 
the model of the present; that an entirely new phase 
of evolution bag opened on this planet. Conatructive 
intelligence and humana sentiment must somehow replace 


the sanguinary struggle thet fills the earher chapters of 


¥ 
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the chronicle of life. In the present work, therefore, the 
author will tell—-ones more in outline, and in clear and 
simple langunge—bow this new phase, which we call 
social avolution, opened, and by what laws it slowly 
prevaila over the older impulses which are so deeply 


implanted in buman nature, 
J. M. 
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A MILEION YEARS OF CHILDHOOD 


Wat ta civilization? It ia a aure sign of modern 
progress, at least in sentiment, that this question now 
rings out, defiantly, the moment wa begin to speak or 
writs on such a aubject. No earlier age in history 
ever asked the question, or would have tolerated the 
auspicion that it waa not civilized. Yet very many 
ask themselves to-day wheiher the historian of the 
tuture, turning over the blood-stained pages of the 
chrouicle of the twentieth century, gazing with pained 
astonishment at pictures of the conditions in which 
the majorily of the race still lived in the year 1921, 
will call ue civilized. 

We ought, therefore, to begin auch a study aa thia 
with a precisa definition of civilization, But a 
moment's reflection will show the reader that this 
ip impossible. Civilization is not a fixed standard of 
institutions, or of mental and moral cultivation. It 
is & relative term. Wheo tha ancient Greeka called 
all other peoples ‘“‘ barbarians,’ the word literally 
meant ‘‘atammerers” or ‘'atutterers,”’ and was not 
quite eo arrogant aa is generally assumed. But the 
Creeks saw that their own political institutions, their 
forme of democratic citizenship, were far anperior to 
tiose of the other peoples of the world, and they 
regarded themselves as—to use the modern word— 
“ civilized’; that is to say, having a relatively high 
standard of citizenehip. 
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We now know that there was a time when the 
whole human race bad no more title to be called 
civilized than has to-day the moat primitive wanderer 
in the forests of Central Africa: and that somehow 
the greater part of the race bas risen very far above 
that condition. Thus ‘‘ the evolution of civilization ” 
moans the slow and gradual development of the higher 
and more compiler inatitalions—toe higher standards 
of art and knowledge and commerce and politica— 
which do, in apite of all their defecta, raige us to 
level of thought and sentiment which is as high above 
that of early man ga bis lavel was above that of the 
man-like apes. 

The atory of man before he became civilized was 
told in my earher work, and all that wa need do 
bers is to consider certain features of it which it ie 
important to bear in mind. Thia ia important not 
only as knowledge of the past, but even for the proper 
understanding of our position to-day. Most people 
koow the theory which Mr. G. B. Shaw has for soma 
years been hurling at our degenerate human race. 
He hae lately re-afirmed it vary emphatically in his 
Back to Methuselah. The human race, he says, has 
bad a long trial, and has proved anworthy of ita 
high destiny. I¢ ia therefore poesible that the Vital 
Principlo—Mr. Shaw's God, or Soul of the Universe— 
will withdraw from humanity, and take up some other 
branch of the tree of life for the highest purposes. 

Thie is an axtrems and grotesque form of pessimism. 
It is now absolutely imposmble for any other branch 
of the animal world to overtake, much lees outstrip, 
humanity in intellectual development. But the peasi- 
miatic feeling which has drivan Mr. Shaw to imagine 
this absurdity is, in more or leas degree, shared by 
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many; especially now that Furope lies io a trough 
of reaction alter so many yeara of war, and the future 
is etill no cncertain. 

The best antidote to thia depressing pesaimism is a 
sound conception of the general outline of man’s story 
on earth. It ia now definitely known that man has 
been on the earth for eomething between one and two 
million years. That seems, at firet aight, to confirm 
the feeling that the human race bas had a fair trial 
and been found wanting. But it is juat as definitely 
known that what we call civilization is not more than 
eight thousand yeare old. Moreover, there waa no 
continuoua progreas during these eight thousand 
years. The conditions of the ancient world were 
euch that civilization perished time after tims, and 
@ now ection of the race bad to learn ite lessons over 
again, often (if not generally) witb very little aid from 
its predecessors. In the next chapter we ahali rand 
about a most promising civilization which fiourished 
for thousands of years in Crete—about two hundred 
milea from Athens—yet was almost unknown to the 
Atheniana a few centuries after ite decay, and was 
tolally coknown to the reat of the world until twenty 
years ago. 

Civilization, in other words, has not yet bad « fair 
trial. It bas barely begun. We must, in view of the 
facia which we now know, regard it as o thin film of 
idealism which haa developed on top of s million 
years of human savagery. This thin film of asspira- 
tons and fine sentiments bas t control, and finally 
subdue, the impulsive life which bad grown strong in 
man daring @ million yeara of unrestrained auimal 
activity, © say nothing of the millions of yeara of 
antecedent animal life which have left their deep 
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mark on the bodily frame we have inherited. It 
would ba a remarkable triumph if man had, during 
the short and conatantly interrupted period of civiliza- 
tion, entirely tamed a nature that had run wild for 
more than a million yeare. It would asem still more 
remarkable when we reflect that during pearly the 
whole of tha period little or no attempt waa made to 
edoecate the overwhelmingly greater part of the haman 
race. 

That is the social value of knowing something 
about the early siory of man. One of the first and 
surest conclusions we draw from it 16 that we are 
only just beginning to be elvilized; that we men 
and women of the twantisth century are only now 
stumbling on the threshold of the adult life af 
boranity. The real story of civilization lies in the 
millions of yeara which still remain for man on thie 
planet, if some great cosmic catastrophe does not 
bring ii to & premature end. 

The next point of importance in approaching our 
subject ie to understand the reasons for the long stag- 
nation, or appallingly alow development, of humanity 
before the dawa of hiatory. Firat, perbaps, it ia well 
to say a word about the length of time which I have, 
in the title of this chapter, assigned to the childhood 
of our race. Ali such figures are uncertain, because 
they are very difficult to estimate, and it must be 
distinctly understood that the round number which 
I give is merely the doweat figure that te consistent 
with our present knowledge. Sir Arthar Keith, one 
of the teading sutborities on the remains of pre- 
historic man, gives og (in his Antiquity of Man, 1915) 
a diagram representing the tree of life from which the 
humao stem branched off. He places this branchiug 
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of the homan stem from the general “ anthropoid" 
group in what the goologist calla the Oligocene Perind ; 
and he says, quoling the suthority of our leading 
geologist, Professor Sollas, that thia Oligocene Period 
cloaed about 1,800,000 years ago! A recent schoo! of 
geologists, which estimates the age of rocka from the 
traces of radium inv them, would actually multiply 
this figure by ten; but it is impoasibla to entertain 
such an age for man. It ie enough to say that no 
geologist would allow feaa than a million years since 
the close of the Oiigocane Period. 

We may therefore safely say that it is at lenst a 
Toitien and a-half yeara since the human branch of 
the tree of life separated from the ape branch. Now 
we have no human remaina and no prehiatoric impte- 
manta that seem to be more than half-s-million yeara 
eld. That leaves a round million years during which 
primitive man was 60 low in intelligence that he did 
not even think of knocking two flinis together to give 
a better cutting edge to one of them. No doubt this 
erude half-man used stones which he found on the 
ground, as well as sticks. But that scarcely lifts him 
above the ievel of anima! intelligence. Tha stark fact 
ia that a bondred years of search have not discovered 
a eingie cbject upon which thia early man left the 
faintest imprint of intelligence. He was, for the 
whole of that million years, lawar than the lowest 
“gavage” known to modern science. 

Some will wonder why we aay that man existed at 
all during that period, if there is no positive trace of 
him. Bat, while we have no remains of man during 
that period, we have remains of his ape-cousios. We 
have found skeletons which ebhow beyond question 
that large man-like apese—even more mao-like than 
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the apes of to-day—lived in the South of Franos and 
in India more than a million years ago. Now these 
apes and man had a common ancestor. Whether 
they bad an immediate common ancestor, or whether 
tbe human branch separated from the tree of life at 
a still earlier date, ia disputed. But there ia no 
dispute whatever to-day in any section of science 
which ia concerned with man—anatomy, physiology, 
archmology, ethnography, paychology, etc.—that ha, 
body and mind, was derived from s common animal 
ancestor with the apes. Reactionary wrilera merely 
throw dust in the eyes of their readere by quoting 
(carefully suppresaing the date) older men of science 
who died before the evidence was complete. No 
authority in the world would now admit a doubt 
about it. Man and the apes had a common ancestor, 
immediately or remotely; and therefore, if the apas 
ezisted at least a million and a-half years ago {in the 
Miocene Pertod, as any gaclogical work will show), 
and were already fully developed and seattered over 
the earth, it follows that the human or semi-human 
fhamanoid) stem also existed at the same time. 

Some of the leading American authorities hava 
recently worked out a very interesting theory of tha 
relations between man and the apes. They believe 
that the cradie of the human race, the region in 
which the sarlier common family divided into apes 
and men, was Central Asia. We know that soma 
two or three million yeare ago what wa now call our 
Arotis Circle was aco warm that plants like the 
magnolia flourished there; and it is supposed that 
the great family of earty mammals, from which 
descended our familiar herbivores and carnivores 
(horas, ox, elephant, lion, tiger, etc.), lived in that 
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region, As the climate grew colder, the mammals 
are supposed to have passed southward, in three great 
streams, upon America, Europe, and Asia. 

At the time of thie southward movement the 
monkeys were already developed, and some of them 
passed directly into America from the Polar region. 
The main body of the monkeys descended to Asia, 
and with them was the most advanced of all the 
mamma! familica—the large group which was to give 
birth to the apes and men, It ia, as I said, disputed 
whether the ape line and human line bad not 
separated from each other before that time, but most 
authorities believe thai the separation most probably 
occurred at the tima supposed in this theory. Then, 
it is said, the apes wandered on to tha South of Asia 
and to Africa, and in the enervating conditions of 
the tropes they found no impulses or stimulation to 
advance further. The human, or semi-homagn, branch 
of the family ie believed to have remained in Central 
Asia, under more stimulating conditions. The climate 
grow steadily colder, as our whole geological record 
testifies, The great masa of the Himalaya Mountaina 
was rising. Moist, warm regions of Asia were 
drained by the uplift, lowered in temperature, and 
stripped of their rich forests. Thea primitive human 
or cemi-human animals were forced to quit the trees 
and take to a more adventurous and eracting life on 
the ground. A new departure was made in the 
direction of developing intelligence. 

On the whole, thia theory representa what most of 
the authorities think in regard to early man; except 
that perbaps the greater number put the cradla of 
the race in the region of the Indian Osean. Mr. 
Hi. G. Weil haa, in hie Outline of Hiatory, followed 
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a theory that man's immediate ancestor was a ground- 
ape, but few ara disposed to entertain this view. 
Professor G. Elhot Smith believes that the most 
important event wae when, a few million years 
earlier, the common ancestor of man and the apes 
and monkeys Segan to live in trees. The changs 
would mean a decay of the sense of smell and a 
quickening of sight and the use of the fora-limba; 
and this would, aa the distribution of tha various 
centres in the brain suggests, promote the develop- 
ment of what we may cali the ‘‘intelligence-centre.” 
Professor Smith, a very high authority on auch 4 
subject, believes that the rest of the story is merely 
a very slow and gradual development of this early 
advantage. One feels, however, that some other 
event of great importance must hava happened to 
set the apes and men on a line of development which 
would take them far beyond the monkeys. When 
we reflect that the apes Lava partially, and men 
entirely, ceased to be arboreal, and when we realize 
how stimulating to the senses and fore-limbs os 
descent from the treea would be, we conclude that 
probably the ascent of a branch of the early mammals 
to the trees began the superior development of the 
fore-part of the brain, and the descent of man's imme- 
diate ancestor from the trees was the second decisive 
circumstance marking out man for separate evolution. 

Bome may feel that theas are small mattara to 
offer as explanations of the rise of man. Is is quite 
easy to ask us to reflect on the music of Beethoven, 
the poetry of Shakespeare, or the sculpture of Michael 
Angelo, and say whether we think ascending and 
desoending trees has any relation to these superb 
creations. 
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Bat this is mere rhetoric of the most misleading 
character. Ten thousand years ago there was oothing 
remotely approaching these artistic powers; yet all 
admit that our Besthovenas and Shakespeares have 
bean developed out of Neolithic men. Five hundred 
thousand yeara age there was nothing on earth above 
the level of a Bushman, yet no serious person doubts 
that civilized man, sven the highest, bas been evolved 
from this lowly savage of half-a-million yeara ago. 
And when you remember that this early prehistoric 
savage had already undergone @ million years of 
human development you begin to see that, if there is 
any mystery about man’s advance, it is in the slow- 
ness of the advance during an appalliogly long period. 
The race has made more progress during the last ten 
thousand yeara than it made during the firet million 
years of its existence. It ia, tharefore, quite absurd to 
raise difficulties about the early period of man’s 
evolution. 

For our present purpose, however, it ia important 
to try to understand this earliar and longer period. 
If we can ascertain why man made so little advance 
during the earlier period, we have a ciue to the more 
rapid progress of recent times. One part of the 
explanation is clear, aud it must be voted at once. 
Whatever ba the share of heredity in eavolution—a 
point still in dispute, though the importance of 
heredity is certainly far greater than used to be 
thought-~the work of environment, of natural selac- 
tion, is clearly essential, Now the modern environ- 
ment of civilized man intensely favours intelligence. 
It is still a very imperfectly organized environment 
for the promotion of fine character, but it does 
undoubtedly promote mental power. That is one 
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plain reason why mental evolution has bean so rapid 
in the period of civilisation. Man bad firet to develop 
intelligence enough to create an environment which 
would foster intelligence. 

That ie a fair explanation of the advance during 
tha historical period ; but we still {isil to sea why the 
struggle with nature—the struggle for life-—worked 
so feebly in developing man’s intelligence during the 
earlier period. Few authorities on the subject seem 
to have realized the need of explaining thia, and I 
have found no reason to modify the explanation which 
I have advanced for the last ten years. It ia that 
man had no social life during the far greater part of 
the prehistoric era, and his real progress began when 
the conditions of an Ice Age compelled him to adopt 
social habits. 

The question of the social factor in tha evolution 
of civilization haa given rise to a good deal of coniu- 
sion. Prince Kropotkin and Dr. A. Russel Wallace 
exaggerated the importance of the social factor (as 
opposed to Darwinian struggle). The fact ie that 
social types of animals belong only to the last 
geological period, and that even these—beavera, beas, 
ants, wolves, wild cattle, etc.-_bave little intelligence, 
which ia not on the same line of development with 
instines at all. It is oftan forgotten that the evola- 
tionary value of social life depends mainiy on the 
power of communication between members of the 
social group, and thié ia very slight indeed among 
the lower animals, and seems to have been little 
better in prehisiorio man until the Ice Age. Is is, 
therefore, quite a mistake to think that it helps ua to 
suppose that man was from the first a social animal ; 
ag various sociologists have affirmed (on no evidence}, 
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and as Professor Carveth Read bas recently suggested 
in hia Origin ef Man. If man wae a social animal 
trom the atari, the million yeara which i$ tock bum to 
reach the level of lowest known savagery, from the 
lavel of the chimpanzes, would greatly discredit the 
efficiency of the social factor itself, 

But ail the evidence we bave ia againat the auppo- 
sition that primitive man was social. The higher 
apes are not social; the lowest humana groups are 
very imperfectly social; and in the very abundant 
relice of early man collected by prehistoric science 
there are no clear traces of group-life until tha middle 
of the lee Age. It seame, therefore, most likely that 
during those million years of almost unprogresaive 
childhood early men wandered over the face of 
Europe and Asia in family groups only, and that the 
lack of social lifa and power of communication is the 
chief causa of the long stagnation. 

Thera is no need to consider bere tha way in which 
liberal Catholics and a few other non-scientific writers 
would get out of the difficulty. They would suggest 
that the human mind, as we know it, wags not evolved, 
but created. No psychologist or anthropologist in 
the world would now countenance that view, aud ié 
ia waste of time to discuss the opiniona of men who 
would settle scientific questions by their preconceived 
ideas We bave not many ekulla or akeletons of 
early mao—only about forty specimens of the whola 
prehistoric race (at least, before the New Stone Age}. 
Moreover, these skulls are often eco battered and 
imperfect that (aa in the cage of the famous Piltdownr 
skull) the highest authorities differ from each other 
in resoustructing them and estimating the intelligence 
of the men to whom they belonged. But for every 
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bone of primilive man ws have at least a handred 
thousand of his stove implements, and these tell s 
consistent, unequivoca! story of very gradual advance 
from the lowest aavage level to civilization. In those 
Weapons and implements the slow progress of man 
is more faithfully recorded than the advance of the 
Britigh race is recorded in its literature. They begin 
with flints (Eolithe) so feebly and crudely chipped 
thal many experts refuse to sea human workmaaship 
in them; aod thare ia a gradual evolution, without 
the least gap or leap or sudden advance in intelligence, 
from these to the elaborate toola and machines of 
modern civilization. 

I have told thia part of tha story elsewhere, and 
will giva hare only ap brief and up-to-date outline of 
it. We have no traces of man during the million 
yoara after the close of tha Oligocane Period. The 
first implemenig we have are the Eoliths, found 
chiefly in tha eastern counties of England and ip 
Belgium. They may be put roundly at half-a-million 
or more yeara ago, just before the Ica Age. Man 
had already wandered from the south of Asia to 
England (which wus then a part of the continent}, 
and a fairly large population seems to have been 
scattered over the broad valley which is now the 
North Sea. The bones of the Ape-Man (Pithecan- 
thropus) of Java best represent this early wave of 
buman distribution: a aquat, ugly, beatle-browed, 
brutal-jawed family, unclothed, and most probably 
devoid of speach. 

Then we have the weapons which belong to the 
early part of the Old Stone Age (Palmolithic)—chiafly 
oval fiints which have been chipped with another 
atone so aa to form a “ hand-axe” (a sort of stone 
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chopper withont handle). We have ample remains 
of the Neanderthal race which fashioned these imple- 
menta, and tha racial type ia not disputed. Man was 
atill a type of savage lower than the Australian black : 
a brutal-looking creature, about five feat threa inchea 
high on the average, with massive jawa and sloping 
forehead and almost gorilla-like ridges over the ayes. 

Sir Arthur Keith and a few other authorities bold 
that a higher race existed at the same time as this 
Neanderthal race. Thair opinion is hased upon very 
disputed reconstructiona of the Piltdown and other 
skulle, and we will here confine ourseives to the plain 
evidence of the stone implements and undisputed 
remains. We have bundreds of thousands of imple- 
ments of thasa early stages of tie Old Stone Age. 
They probably raprasent st least a hundred thousand 
yeara of buman development, and they ahow only 
slow progress in the improvement of the weapons 
and implements. 

We then reach a period (the Monaterian Period) of 
marked advance. Tha fashioning of the stone imple- 
ments becomes much finer, and the number of types 
increases. There ia a rudimentary artistic fealing in 
the proebistoric maker. There are alao ‘* hearthe,”’ 
which for the first time indicate that man haa dis- 
covered the use of fire and that he ia living in social 
groups. 

This advance coincides unmistakably with the Ice 
Age. What we cail the Ice Age was not one con- 
tinuous period of ice and anow all the year round for 
half-a-million years or eo. I¢ ia divided into four or 
five long periods of intense cold, with three or four 
relatively warm periods between them. Neanderthal 
man probably waaodered over Europe during the firet 
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warm “interglacial ’ period. The animale whose 
bones mingle with his are of the type that love a 
warm climate—warmer than ours to-day—-and he 
probably wandered naked, in simple family groups, 
without homes of any kind, over southern and central 
Europe. Thea second ice-period came slowly on, and 
the men of Europe were fow intelligent enough to 
meet it, instead of simply retreating to Africa. We 
find their remaing in rock-shelters and caves. They 
have now “ homes,” " hearths,’ and a sort of clan- 
life. 

A homely illustration may be given of this im- 
portant effect of man's environment. Call to mind 
s large park or pleasapt countrysida on a Sunday 
afternoon in summer, when thousands of people are 
seatisred, generally in couples or family groups, over 
& broad district. Then suppose that a sharp shower 
of rain comea on. At once the souples and little 
family groups ara compelled to flock together, in 
crowds, under every available shelter. We may even, 
without pressing the analogy too far, notice how 
people who, bad the rain not come on, would not 
have dreamed of speaking to each other, now talk 
freely under their common ahelters. So the Nean- 
derthal men were awept together by the Ice Age into 
the caves of southern Europe, to shelter from the 
inclament eonditions, and the development of speech 
and rode social organization would naturally follow. 
“ River drifé man” had become ‘‘Cave man.” Social 
life had begun. And from that point onward, in our 
prehistoric records, man makes faster progress. 

But progress was still slow as compared with 
modern times. It would take a long time to develop 
artioglate speech; and the struggle with froat-bound 
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nature, summer and winter, wae exacting. At last, 
as the animal bones show, the ice-sheet retreated. 
Men had a warmer climate, a more abundant diet, 
and we secordingly find a much better atone culture ; 
very fine lance-heads, arrows, drills, saws, rough 
drawinga on stone, tools made of bone and ivory. 

This warm period ended in the most intanse of the 
eold periods of the Ice Age and the largest extension 
of the sheet of ice and snow, which now covered 
Europe down to the valleys of the Thamea and 
Danube. The reindeer and mammoth found the 
climate congenial to them as far south as the 
Pyrenees. I have, howaver, given the detaila about 
the Ise Age elsewhere, and must be content here 
with completing thia broad outline. 

The prehistoric men of Europe now entered into 
what is called the ‘' Magdalenian Period,” and the 
remains show great progresa. Art was remarkably 
developed. Some of the line-drawings, on bone or 
stone, and of the carvings in ivory are admirable, 
Caverns in the north of Spain have their walls 
frescoed with animals for hundreds of yards—an 
evidence of the largeness of thea community as well 
as of the advanca of taste and intelligence. In 
another cavern we have found anima! figures which 
peer to have been drawn for a magical purpose—as 
charms to cause the multiplication of the animals for 
food. Excelient bone needles are found in the soil 
of the caverns, and we see that men now made 
clothing, though the drawings of men are always 
nude, which implies that aking were worn only on 
occasion. These drawings also show that man still, 
ai the close of the lea Age, had a thick coat of hair. 

Thoee artiatic ramains of the Cave Period are often 
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exaggerated. J am describing them aa I have seen 
them. Man was still a long way from civilization. 
He had no pottery, no metal, no writing, no agricul- 
ture, no building, no tame animals. His culture 
compares go well with that of the Eskimo that some 
have thought that the Eskimo are really the descen- 
danta of the Cave Men: that they followed the 
retreat of the ice northward. Howevar, the path of 
progress was now fairly entered. The ica slowly 
disappeared, and presently we begin to find burned 
wheat (wild), cherry-stones, nutshells, and bones of 
the pig and ox in the caves, At last the Ice Age was 
quite over, and the greatly improved raca emerged 
from the caverns and, on the uow fertile plaina of 
Europe, inaugurated the New Stone Age. The long 
childhood waa over. The New Stone Age proved to 
be the nursery of ¢ivilization. 


Since the firet edition of thia work was iasned an international 
comiunittes of seientific men has decided that certain crada stond 
implemente found in the neighbourhood of Ipewich belong to the 
Tertiary Period, before the Great Ice Age. an waa, therefore, in 
what ia now England more than balf-a-million years ago, This is 
the first undisputed trace of man, A very low type of bomen skull 
bas been found in Rhodesia, but ita date ia com paratively reren recent, Ii 
ip probably a low type that iingered. The Pilidown skall has 
recondtrocted, and the forehead ia now admitied to hare been much 
tower than Was suppoaed, 
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Wer have so far considered only part, and probably 
not the most important part, of the effect of tha Ica 
Age on the prahistoric savage. It ia doubtful whether 
the men of the New Stone Age in Europe—tha men 
who now learned to tii] the ground, tame animals, 
build huts, weave, and so on—were the descendants 
of the Cave Men. Moat authorities think that they 
came from Africa, and, with their superior weapons 
of polished stone and higher intelligence, partly 
exterminated and partly abaorbed the older Euro- 
peans. These obscure questions do not concern us 
mach in themeaelves, but it is eadential to try to 
understand what was happening south of Europe 
while the Cave Men sat by their fires in the decorated 
caverns of tha Pyrenees and slowly developed their 
gronts and gestures into articulate speech. 

When tha last and most severe ice-sheet spread, 
a large part of the inhabitants of Europe would 
undoubtedly go south with the sun. We have positive 
evidence that they did, and that thera ware occasional 
arrivals of higher typea of men from Africa. At this 
time Spain had 4 land-connection with Afries, and it 
ia possible that there was also a land-bridga through 
Ttaly and Sicily. But the fertile country available in 
North Africa ia only & comparatively narrow strip 
hetween the mountains (which would have a broad 

i7 
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ice-sheet round them during the Iee Age) and the 
Mediterranean. Further south the vast barrier of 
the desert blocked tha way from the Atlantic to the 
Red Sea. There would, therefore, be a relatively denae 
population in North Africa, with evary inducement to 
social life and consequent progress. 

But thie was not the easiest line of retreat from 
Europe, and it is not the real line of the evolution of 
civilization, Until twenty yeara ago we thought that 
civilization developed first in Egypt and Masopotamia, 
and that it was gradually brought from there to 
Europa. No one ever quite underatood why it should 
have begun in the valleys of the Nila and tha 
Euphrates, and a great desl of nonsense was talked 
about the superior “wisdom of the East.” Since 
the year 1900, however, we have unearthed a moat 
ramarkable ancient civilization in Crete, and the 
story of the avolution of civilization begina to be 
beautifoliy intelligible. 

The height of the ancient Cretan civilization is 
later than that of the Egyptian or Babylonian, but 
there ia now no doubt that it was an original develop- 
ment, giving as much to Egypt as it received from 
that country. We know also that this Cretan empire 
spread its civilization over a region almost ag large ag 
that of Babylonia and Egypt. it bad a great fleat on 
the Mediterranean. I¢ founded cities (Troy, oie.) in 
Asia Minor and in Greece, and quite recently traces 
of its influence have been found in Sicily. We shall 
seo preaently that it was an advanced civilization, of 
a most interesting type, more than four thousand 
yeara ago. 

In order to get the clue to this strange fact of 
civilizauion developing independently in three regiona, 
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all far removed from each other and all to the eouth- 
east of Eurape, the reader would de well to glance at 
& map of the eastern and of the Mediterranean. It ts 
quite clear that if, at the time of the Ice Age, the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean had been dry land, 
it would have bean the most obvious and nataral lina 
of retreat for the “‘refugeea"” from Europese. Now, 
gsalogiste have known for the last three decades that 
ot least a large part of this and of tha Mediterranean 
was dry land even at the close of the Ice Age. 
Professor Suess shows, in hie famous geological work 
The Face of the Earth, that a very great desl of land 
hag foundered tn the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Mr. Wells mantions in hia fTistory this awamping 
of part of the Eastern Mediterranean, and thinke that 
it was caused by the melting of the vast masses af ice 
at the close of the Ice Ags. Theo level of the Atlantis 
Ocean would be songiderably raised, he suggesta, and 
it would burst through the rocky barrier (now the 
open Straita of Grbraltar) to the south of Spain and 
greatly extend the Mediterranean Ses. I cannot 
follow this speculation very confidently, but it is, at 
all avents, clear from the avidence in Professor 
Suesa’s book that a great deal of land foundered in 
tbe region of the Eastern Mediterranean after the 
elosa of the Iea Age. Hence during the last and 
most intenae phase of the Ice Aga there waa much 
more jand in this region. After carefully stadying 
the geological indications of subsidence of iand, I 
should aay that there wae continuous land, from 
Greece to Asia Minor and Palestine, if not to Egypt: 
and that probably a good deal of the Adriatic Soa 
was dry land. 

It is hardly necessary to explain why we pay such 
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close attantion to geological considerations of thia 
kind. They are of the very essance of tha new and 
more scientific history of our day, and it is a proper 
regard for elements of thia nature which makes the 
first part of Mr. Wolls’s Outline ao valuable. In the 
present instance the tracing of this lost land enables 
us to understand the avolution of civilization far 
better than it was aver understood before. 

The ica sheet or field of ica and snow which 
covered tha greater part of Europe stretched from 
the Pyrenees to the Danube, with an extension south 
into Italy on account of the immense ice-sheet round 
the Alps. Probably the way south through Italy waa 
eutirely blocked by the massive glaciers which flowed 
from the Alps. From the Danube yailey, however, 
the ice-sheet curved northward, instead of running 
acrosa the south of Russia and Asia. It is, therefore, 
quite clear that there would be two main iines of 
retreat for the men of the Old Stone Aga as the 
climate of Europe grew colder. One line was across 
the south of Russia to the region of the Caspian Sea 
and to Asia. This seams to have been the route 
chosen by the ancestors of the “Aryan” peoples 
(who remained on the border of Agia, to the north 
of the Caspian) and of the Chinese, as we shall sea 
later. 

But the easiest and most attractive line of retreat 
would be through Austria and the Balkan Janda to 
the warmer region which is now below the waves of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. No one who studies the 
eonditiona will doubt that during tha most intense 
period of the Ice Ags the men who had been for ages 
scattered over Europe gathered thickly at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. A continent was emptied 
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into # comparatively emal! region. Tha Balkan 
Peninsula itself and Asia Minor, being mountainous, 
would be bleak, if not partly glaciated, during the 
Ice Age. The low-lying land to the south of Greees, 
of which Crete and the Greck islands are aurviving 
fragments, would be by far the most attractive region 
within reach of the European refugees. 

Aa the cold increased, and the region became con- 
gested, ploneers would push southward and eastward. 
There was aiill no agriculture, wa must remember, 
and a large area was requirad for a population. A 
region easily became over-populated. And we have 
only to glance again at our map to see where the 
pioneers would settla. Asia Minor generally was 
bleak and mountainous. Paleatine was little better; 
and from the south of Palestine to Tunia stretehed 
an almost continuous desert. There were only two 
promising lines of extension, as the pioneers would 
gradually learn. There was the narrow strip of very 
fartile valley along the banks of the Nile, and thera 
waa the equally fertile region which we now call 
Mesopotamia. 

Thug we can complete the various discoveries which 
have been made in recent decades and blend them 
all in a satisfactory picture of tha early evolution of 
civilization. Several decades ago it was realized thata 
mysterious ‘‘ Mediterranean Race” began the etory of 
civilization. We can surely now understand this race 
as the population of refugees from frozen Europe 
which packed the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
and, as it grew larger and the land began to founder, 
spread round the shorea of the sea, from Italy to 
Egypt, and pushed on into the two available fertile 
valleys. The main body would remain on that lost 
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land of which Crete is the largest surviving fragment. 
The mystery of the three contemporary, yet widely 
removed, ancient civilizations can hardly any longer 
be regarded as a mystery. The civilizationa of Asia 
are much iater than these, and we will in a subsequent 
chapter conaider their origin. 

We will take these three civilizations in succession, 
but for the moment we may atill consider the 
Mediterranean race, which is at the root of all thras, 
aa a whole, and see how it passes from the Old to 
the New Btone Age. The general effect of the 
concentration of the scattered Europeans in a 
relatively small area would be the eame aa that of 
the concentration of families in the caverna of 
Kurope. It would lead to social life: to the forma- 
tion of clans by the clinging together of families, and 
of tribes by the adhesion of clans. We muat be very 
careful in attempting to trace this social evolution 
by the analogy of existing savages. They give us 
hardly any safe and consistent clue, and I will not 
attempt to go beyond this vague generalization. 
Social groups, eventually tribes, were formed, and 
chiela were set up. So much we can infer from the 
earliest} remains. Beyond that we can only aay 
positively that woman had far more freedom and 
personality (aa wa shalt find in Orete, Egypt, and 
Babyionis) than among the Aryan or the Semitic 
tribes, and that there is some ground to suspect a 
matriarchate, 

But in this slight aketch we must confine ourselves 
to outline. In thess “ refugee regions,” a8 we may call 
them (North Africa and the Fastern Mediterranean), 
men worked their way out of the long Old Stone Age. 
The broad secret of human progress is, as we sbail 
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realize, contact or conflict of ideas, intercommunica- 
tion, the piiting of wit against wit. The idea that 
conflict in the muscular and sanguinary sense is 
necessary 18 quite stupid. It ia a narrow-minded 
inference from animal evolution. Obviously, it ia the 
correct procesa for developing animal guatities; but, 
just aa obviously, for the promotion of human 
qualities we want a rivalry or friendly conflict of 
human powera—intelligence and idealism. 

The closer concentration of population, owing to 
the conditions of the Ice Age in Europe and the 
geographical conditions in the south and east, broughs$ 
about this beginning of social evolution. The Old 
Stone Age passed into the New Stone Age. Weapons 
and implements ware no longer chipped and flaked. 
They were ground and polished. But thea stone 
culture ia the least important part of the Neolithic 
remains. Meu now developed speech; and it looks 
as if written language, in & simple pictorial form (aa 
we find among the Eskimo and Red Indians}, was 
developed before the close of the New Stone Age. 
The dog, horse, pig, aheep, and ox were tamed. The 
secret of the reproduction of nutritious planis by eeed 
was learned, and agriculture began. Clay pottery 
became common. ‘Thera was a primitive sort of 
weaving. Houses of stone and wattle and mud ware 
built. 

We have ample remains of this New Stone Age, 
becauss, when the ice disappeared, men streamed 
over Europe, as far as Scandinavia and Scotland, 
from the south. But it ia generally admitted that 
they brought their culture from the south, and we 
may regard the eastern region of the Mediterranean 
as the great laboratory for al! the social and industrial 
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creations of this busy age. Commerce aleo developed. 
The amber or jet or highly-prized stone that belonged 
to a particalar region would be bartered for corn or 
cattle or fine weapons. Trade-routes covered Europo. 
New tribes, which had been developing slong different 
lines in Asia or on the Asiatic frontier, swept into 
Kurope with frash institutions. One wave of people 
from the east broke across central Europe as far as 
France and Britain, bringing with it the practice of 
raising large stone monuments over tha dead or great 
atone circles (Stonehenge) and svenues in honour of 
the sun. 

At last, apparently between 4,000 and 5,000 a.c., 
the use of metal was discovered. Copper waa the 
first metal to occur to primitive man, but as early ag 
4,000 s.c. we find that he bad learned (in Egypt and 
Babylonia, and possibly Crete} to make bronze. The 
details of thia evolution must be read elsewhere. It 
is enough here to observe that each such new inven- 
tion was a powerful stimulus to culture and commerce. 
But by thie fime what we call civilization had 
definitely bagun, and wa leave the general evolution 
of the central human group and take up, in succea- 
sion, the three cradles of civilization. 

We may take it that Crete was one of the chief 
centres of the remion which is now lost under the 
waves of the Mediterranean. At what period the 
region generally was flooded we do not know, but it 
was most probably long before tha beginning of 
civilization. The ancient Greeka bad a legend—thoey 
tall us that thay got it from Egypit—of a great 
civilization being swamped by a mighty flood. Plato, 
who makes a sort of Utopian romance out of this 
fragment of legend, telle ua that tha lost civilization 
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waz out on the Atlantic Ocean, and aver since his 
time acholars have been puzzled about this “ lost 
Atlantis.” We can say with confidence to-day that 
there never was @ civilization lost in the Atlantic, or 
we should find some traces of its influence in pre- 
historic Britain or France. But if any student cares 
to study the various versiona of tha old legend care- 
fully, be will find that the position of this ‘* Atlantis” 
was not at all certain, and we are free to suppose that 
it ia really a traditional reminiscence of the flooding 
of the Neolithic region in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
It was not yet civilized, but to some of the surround- 
ing peoples, no doubt, its culture would seem very 
high. 

We are strongly tempted to look here also for the 
origin of the myth of a “deluge.” But the flood- 
story is mainly Babylonian. It was part of a romance 
that was very popular among the Babylonians 
thousands of years ago, and ib was adopted into the 
Hebrew scriptures like so many other Babylonian 
legends. Fioode were very familiar in ancient Baby- 
jonia, and perhaps the most natural view is that 
their story of a universal deluge, and of s specially 
favoured man escaping in a boat with his family, is 
merely 4 mythical dressing of some great flood that 
actually occurred in their region. If, however, the 
earliest founders of the Babylonian civilization were 
part of the Mediterranean Race— which is disputed— 
it ia not impossible that their Hood-story is, like the 
Egyptian story which the Greeks converted into a 
‘lost Atlantis,” a awollen tradition of the swamping 
of a Neolithic people in the Mediterranean. 

At all events, we know two things: frst, that there 
has been a great foundering of iand in that district 
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since the Ice Age, and secondly that Crete was the 
centre of a Neolithic population about 10,000 a.c. 
Some experts teil us that the settlers “ probably came 
from Africa," but they do not take accoung of the 
geological catastrophe to which J have referred. It 
ig more reasonable to suppose that the survivors from 
the foundering lands settled on the higher land which 
ia now Crete. There, from about 10,000 to 3,000 B.c., 
they lived tha life of the New Stone Age which we 
have described. About 3,000 n.c. they began to use 
metal,’ and within a century or two they passed into 
the phase which scholara definitely call civilization. 

The evolution of each early civilization ia so 
gredual that nothing like a precise date can be given. 
There ia meraly a slow improvement of the culture 
until it reaches a stage that we chogse to call civilized. 
Artistic pottery, for instance, is one of the moat 
commen tests; and the use of metal and the estab- 
lishment of a settlad kingdom are other marks on 
which archeologists fasten. But it is neither 
necessary nor possible here to go over the successive 
phasea of each civilization. For Crate the reader 
may consuli the works of Hall and Evans and Baikie. 
Here we may confine ourselyas to the more interest- 
ing features of the Cretan civilization once it was 
fully developed. 

Soma of those features proved so picturesque and 
surprising that they are already fairly well known to 
the general public. Our knowledge ia very iargely 
derived from the ruins of the palace of the Cretan 
kings at Kuossos, It waa destroyed and rebuilt mora 


1 The dates ars ctill uncertain, and, aa usual, J give moderate 
figores. Some would say 4,000 ac. In any case, the rise cf the 
Cretan civilization ovinciaes ides with tbe rise of the first kings of Egypt 
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than once, but the best features belong to the Golden 
Age of Cretan art, about 1,500 8.c. The building itself 
waa about 500 feet square, and several stories high; 
and in every detail it showa a rich and powerful and 
(aa old empires go) wall-ordered civilization. There 
were bath-rooms, with terra cotta bathe, and a drainage 
system that astonished the excavators. When we 
remember that even London and Paris bad no sewage 
aysteme in the days of Queen Elizabeth, we certainly 
should not expect auch « thing in a forgotten civiliza- 
tion of 3,500 years ago. Yet experts tell us that the 
draing of this ancient palace were superior to anything 
known afterwarda in history (even in anctent Rome) 
until tha middle of the ninetasnth century! The 
drains were of faucet-jointed pipes of quite a modern 
look, and so well made that they are serviceable 
to-day. Manholes were provided for the inspection 
of the main drains, and the surface water from tha 
roof was brought in to flush the pipes. There were 
similar draing in another palace, at Poaestos ; and the 
excellence of the engineering auggests that such work 
had been done long before 1,500 u.c. 

The discovery reminded scholars of another Greek 
legend, or series of legends. It was said that the first 
man who was able to fly, Daedalus, was a skilfal 
engineer in the employment of the Cretan king. 
This man, Greek legend said, built a wonderful 
“labyrinth” for the king, and in it was kept a 
horrid monster, half man and half buil, called the 
“Minotaur” {or bull of King Minos). it waa said 
that Minos exacted seven youths and seven maidena 
from the Athenians every nine years to sacrifice to 
thia monster. We now see that the “ isbyrinth" was 
probably the wonderful palace wo have unearthed. 
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“ Labrys” is an ancient word of that region for a 
double axe, and the sign of the double axe is found 
all over the palace. From the frescoes on the walls, 
moreover, we jearn tbat buli-baiting waa the favourite 
sport, and that even maidens were trained for the 
“ming.” It is not impossible that thay were kid- 
napped from Greece (which was alill in a state of 
barbarism), and that this was the source of tha 
legend. 

Some writers lay haavy atrasa on this bull-baiting 
asa proof that the ancient Cretans were, in spite of 
their high art, a brutal people. The real reason for 
this cansure is that, apparently, religion did not count 
for nearly eo much in the livea of the Cretans as in 
the lives of the Egyptians and Babylonians. No 
larga temples or idola have been discovered. Ail 
that we find are small domestic shrines in the palaces 
and houses and small aacred enclosures (not fem plea) 
in the towns. Small statuettes of goddesses also have 
been found, one with a dove as symbol and one with 
gerpenis. It is possible that both represent one 
goddessa—itha mistrass of the air and the sarth—and 
it is most probable that here we have the original 
mothar-earth goddess, the great fertility-goddesa of 
ao many primitive peoples, whose worship remained 
deep rooted in the Greek and Asiatic world for agea. 
We find no trace of male goda (axcept one young man 
deity) or priests. 

The Oretans probably had no more than thia old 
nature-religion, and we can well believa that it led bo 
very free ideas in regard to sex. I hava seen copies 
of hundreds of seale from the ruins, aod many of 
them are what would now be called “obscene.” ITs 
is, however, mainly prejudice to say that this feature 
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was aasociated with cruelty. The sport of the Cretans 
was not nearly 90 erne! aa that of the Romana, or 
even of the modern Spaniards; to aay nothing of the 
fact that bull-baiting was common in avery town of 
England Jittle more than a bundred years ago. The 
Cretan sport, to judge by the freacoes and statuettes, 
consiated mainly in avoiding the bull by vaulting over 
it when it rushed. 

The frescoes on the palace walis, many of which 
are beautifully preserved, fully bear out this estimate 
of the ancient Cretans. Men and women of the moat 
pleasant and graceful forms, magnificantly clothed, 
still smile at ug from the walle, and in many respecta 
look astonishingly modern. The women have low- 
necked bodices and richly flounced skirts reaching to 
the ground; and both men and women seem to have 
worn something in the nature of “corsets.” At all 
events, the “ wasp-waist'’ ia the ordinary type. 
*‘ Why, they are Parisians,” a Frenchman exclaimed 
in astonishment, when he was taken to ses these 
pictures, which were, ha was told, at least 3,500 years 
old. They do at least suggest the free and joyous life 
of Provence in the days of the troubadourg. Dancing 
girla in semi-transparent drapery and beautifully- 
formed youtha with silver girdles, bearing gold- 
mounted silver cups, appear cu other frescoes. An 
elaborate gaming-board, made of ivory, gold, rock 
eryetal, and enamel, and appsarenily uaed for aome- 
thing like draughta or chess, was found in one place; 
aod the eups and vases of gold and silver and faience 
display artistic skill of the highest order, 

These palaces and the ruina of a royal villa give us 
an ample picture of court life. No scholar has yet 
been able to decipher the language of this ancient 
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people, though we have pionty of inscriptions; and it 
is not improbably their alphabet which gave rise to 
that of later Europe. But the frescoes, statues, and 
works of art generally yield a aufficient pictara of a 
peaceful and merry and refined life, in which woman 
seems to have been the egual of man. There are no 
war pictures, which are so abundant in Egypt and 
Babylonia. The great fleet of tha Cretanga defended 
the island-kingdom, and there is no trace of fortifica- 
tions. But there seem to bave been rival kings or 
princes at the two palaces, and it ia plain that the 
great palace of Knossos was taken and destroyed. In 
the end, indeed, the whole civilization was wrecked 
by the Greeks, as we shall sea presently. 

Such courts suggest feudal monarchies of a powerful 
and fairly ancient character, but more recent explora- 
tion has added to our knowledge. The ruina of small 
towns have been excavated, and in these we gat a 
glimpse of the life of the people. It seems to have 
been surprisingly good for so early a date. Even the 
houses of artisans—a full set of a carpenter's bronze 
tools was found in one—had sometimes six or eight 
rooms. Other houses, presumably those of the 
bourgeois, have double the number. The remains 
suggest a general comfort, and in the middle-class 
houses a high standard of refinement. These towns 
aiso belong to 3,500 years ago. 

Small as Crete was, it spread its civilization far 
and wide over the region. As everybody knows, 
a German archeologist named Schliemann excavated 
fifty years ago the ruina of what waa believed to be 
ancieat Troy, and found the remains of seven cities 
in 80 many successive layers. In the second city 
from the bottom—a city belonging to about 4,000 
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yéars ago—he found an immense treasure of gold 
aod silver ornaments and weapons. Tha Cretan 
civilization had spread to Asia Minor four thousand 
years ago. Later colonies of it were found in Greeea, 
and quita recently it hag been traced in Sicily. It 
15, in fact, not improbable that the Etruscans, who 
preceded the Romans in Italy, were part of the same 
race, or derived their civilization from it. A large 
part of the civilizing work in the Mediterranean 
which we used to attribute to the Phoenicians was 
really carried out by the Cratana. 

About 1,400 5.c. tha whole of this interesting 
civilization was laid in rnins. Palaces and towns 
were burned, and 4 great part of the population was 
driven from the island. Some scholars believe that 
the “ Philistines” of Palestine were Cretana who 
abandoned the ruine of their kingdom. Who the 
destroyers were we have no historical record, though 
there is littla doubt that they were mainly the early 
semi-barbarous Greeks from the mainland, But Crate 
had dene its work. For nearly three thousand years thse 
ialand-people had developed their civilization, and had 
scattered the sead on the mainland of Europa. Upon 
their ruin we aball, in a later chapter, find the Greeks 
building a new and more brilliant civilization. 


Caarrsk III 
THE WISDOM OF OLD EGYPT 


More than ten years ago it seemed to me that the 
main principle of the evolution of civilization—of 
human progress, in other words—is conflict of cultures 
and minds. It is misleading to think that social life 
as such promotes progress. The oldest social animale 
in the world are corala and sponges, and they have 
remained corals and spongea for something over 
twenty mitlion years. On the other hand, there 10 
complete social life among the blacka of Australia or 
the Melanesians of New Guinea or the Hottantots of 
Africa, yet they have remained uxnprogressive for, 
perhaps, a quarter of a million years. Mere social 
contact, aven with a power of intercommunication, 
is not enough. There must be a atimulating clash 
of ideas and ideals and habits. 

This ia not the place to study the psychology al 
this principla ; though it is, I may remark, quite easy 
to work out. But any reader will find the atory of 
man, as well aa the present great diveraily of peoples, 
more intelligible if he bears the principle in mind. 
Isolation (of au individual or 6 tribe} means stlag- 
nation; association with differing individuals or 
peoples means progress, The scattered peoples of 
the earth have remained unprogressive. The advance 
which we call the evolution of civilization always 
occurs where the scattered peoples, with differing 
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colturas, are drawn together. Thia explainas how it 
16 that even imperialistic and parely selfish expansiona 
—military or commercis!—ast first do good; and 
before the end of this work we shall fully realize how 
‘‘eivilizing ' expeditions of this sort (the White 
Man's Burden,” ete.) are a fallacious mixture of good 
and bad, and lead eventually to decay through warfare. 

The reader will now understand that the remarkable 
increase of our knowledge of early civilization during 
the last twenty years has strongly confirmed this 
principle. We have searched the earth, and we are 
quite certain that civilization began in Crete, Egypt, 
and Babylonia. The Chinese civilization is at least 
a thousand years later than these; tha Hindao later 
still; the American a comparatively modern develop- 
ment. And we have now Jjinked together the three 
early centres as 80 many specially favourable spota in 
one region into which the frozen condition of Europe 
had poured a large and conflicting population. There 
ig no longer any question of “ genius of race” or any 
other mystical factor. It is a plain question of “ the 
materialistic interpretation of history.” 

We saw that the Egyptian and Babylonian early 
civilizations may be regarded as axtensions or out- 
growths—aslmost colonies—from the Mediterranean 
region. It would not be difficult from the Medi. 
terranean—that ia to say, from the land which is 
now the eastern end of the Mediterranean—to discover 
Egypt. The beautifully fertile valley, with superb 
climate, which stretches along the banks of the Nile 
between two vast deserts, was only formed during the 
Naw Stone Age. The Nila made its way across the 
desert, and in time cut the broad chanoel which is 
now Egypt. Its soil ie, as is well known, a deponit 
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of Nile mud, and we can estimate that it doas not go 
back beyond the New Stone Age. At that time the 
peoples of the Mediterranean region were developing 
agriculture, and this fertile and sheltered valley would 
prove one of tha most valuable and desirable sites in 
the whole region. 

We have evidence that men of the Old Stone Aga 
lived on the rocky fringes of thea desert ovarlocking 
Hgypt. We find their Paleolithic implements. Then, 
in the lowast deposita reached by our excavators, wa 
have evidence of a larga Neolithic population covering 
the valley itself, from the Delta to the Firat Cataract, 
after the Ice Age and the Old Stone Age weraover. Thia 
Neolithic population paases quite gradua!ly, aa in the 
case of Crete, into the state which we call civilization. 

There has bean a good deal of controversy as to the 
origin of these early Egyptians. Some think they 
came from the African lands to the west. Others 
trace them to Arabia, or even Masopotamia; and 
others again bring them from the south. Now that 
this early period is batter known to us, there is a 
very general agreement that, in the main, they wera 
a southern extension of the Mediterranean raca. 
There are writers who think that the Cretans cama 
from Egypt, because the common dress of the men in 
both cases was a simple loin-cloth. On the contrary, 
this is only one of many indications that they were 
the northern and southern wings of the large popu- 
lation which the Ice Age drove to the relatively 
pleasant region lying to the south-east of Europe. 

Bat there are ample traces of a great mingling of 
populations in early Egypt, and this gives us the 
essential condition of progress—clash of peoples and 
cultures. Ail Egyptologista are agread that the fertila 
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vallay—a strip of rich soil only a few milea wide 
between severe rocks and deserts—waa for ages a 
battleground of conflicting peoples. The remarkable 
collection of gods and goddessea of ancient Egypt is 
proof enough of thie. We saw that the Cretane bad 
& simple nature-religion, with one great mother- 
goddess (mother-earth). No doubt they had also 
local apirife of the woods and streams, ete.; and 
there are faint traces of a young man god (probably 
the original of Adonis), though this may have been 
an importation. In Egypi, on the contrary, the 
number of dettias was bewildering, and their animal 
forme ara apt to aurprise peopla who now visit 
museums. The most outrageous auperatitiona (goda 
with heade of animals) seem to have flourished 
together with a superb art and a very high code of 
morale. It is a reflection of the early confusion 
of Egypt. The conservative power of religion ia 
notorious. Even when the country was brought 
under one monarch, it waa impossible to suppress 
the ancient superstitions (each of which had its 
priesta}, and the Egyptian religion was made to 
embrace a whole pantheon of gods and goddeases. 
The more stupid features were, of course, confined to 
the workers, who were kept in ignorance. 

The unification of Egypt was a long and alow 
development. A country which is only a few milea 
wide and several hundred miles long would, in those 
daye of difficult communication, not sasily be wrought 
into a political unity. People in the south, with 
a strong mixture of African blood, would scarcely 
understand people in the north. On the asual lines 
of political development, however, local chiefs absorbed 
their lesa powerful neighbours, and became petty 
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kings. By 4,500 a.c. Egypt was divided among a4 
number of these emall kings.’ By 4,000 g.c. the 
country was divided into only two kingdoms, Upper 
and Lower Egypt; and about 3,500 3.c. was founded 
the firat dynasty of the rulers of all Egypt, with 
Memphis aa their capital. 

This little sketch doea not propose to tell the 
erploita of kings, and it will be as little as possible 
decorated with their august and unpronounceable 
names. {am telling the flow of peoples, the shaping 
of institutions, the unsteady risa of ideals from one 
age to another. It is enough to say that during this 
long process of unification the people passed slowly 
out of Neolithic “ barbarism” into a simple civiliza- 
tion. The mass of the people, mdeed, altered little, 
as if waa not in tha intereate of their pastora and 
rossters to alter them. From thea remains we get a 
sufficient picture of the people six or seven thousand 
years ago. They dwelt in mud huts (as many still 
do), and irrigated and cultivated tha soil; and there 
was 8 “‘ boas” to each village, who was supposed to 
see to the irrigation trenches and levy so many 
baskets of corn from each hut for the higher authori- 
ties. He scratched a basket and a number of strokes 
(the number of baskets due} on the hut; which may 
have been the origin of their picture-writing. The 
priesta were just aa much interested in keeping them 
ap they were, and so the hawk-headed and cattle- 
headed deities and sacred cata, and so on, of the 
older daye were kept alive. 

But the type of pottery steadily improved, and 

t The dates are, of course, disputed. Some would make this date 


6,000 nc. Where I give dates [ am following the very moderate 
chramology of Profesor Breasted. 
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there were carvings in bone and ivory, and the 
picture-writing developed, and gold and ocopper 
ornaments appeared. Wemay call Egypt “‘ civilized " 
from about 3,500 p.c.; but the advance waa very slow 
and gradual, and any date we care to aesign is 
arbitrary. It ia better for us to pass on to the age 
of the pyramids and see what the civilization of 
Egypt had become by about 3,000 .c. 

The pyramids, the appearance of which is now 
familiar all over the world, are enduring monuments 
both of the wisdom and the folly of old Egypt. The 
early kings soon began to raina these massive 
pyramids of stone for the housing of their dead 
bodies. It is one of the distinctions of the Egyptian 
civilization that the people had a most intense beliet 
in and concern about their life after death. The 
belief itself is, of course, hundreds of thousands of 
years old—older than the belief in gods; but in moat 
civilizations wa shall find if growing dimmer as the 
culture rises. in Egypt, on the contrary, it remained 
very Vivid, and was & fundamental element in the 
lives of people and princes. 

In the course of time the richer Egyptians came 
to believe that even the body had to be eared for 
after death. It was mummified, and precious orns- 
mente and even furniture were buried with it. The 
rifling of tombs became s common crime, and kings 
boilé theae immense stone structures to praserve 
their remains from desecration. The Sphinx, which 
ig generally sean with the great pyramids, was carved 
much later—some say a thousand years later. It is 
believed to be a sort of guardian of the royal and 
noble cemetery which it overlooked, scaring away 
the evil spints from the homes of the dead. 
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Thess pyramids sabow the power and wisdom of 
Egypt in their construction. The largest of them 
ia astimated to have contained po less than 2,300,000 
biocks of stone, of an average weight of two and 
a-balf tona, Modern scholare scout the idea that 
some lost art of engineering must be supposed to 
account for the work. Tha biocka must have bean 
pushed and pulled up inclined planes of earth, and 
it is calculated that it would take 100,000 men 
twenty years to build the largest pyramid. Io 
this, as well sa in tha remarkable skill of con- 
atruction, wa have undoubted proof of thea axistencs, 
five thousand years ago, of a powerful and advanced 
civilization. 

But the great pyramid ia no lesa & monument of 
folly—of vanity in kings and of 4 feudal condition of 
the people. That the people could not help their 
condition it is unnecessary to say. I mean that soch 
monuments show the weakness as wall as the strength 
of the old civilization. Thay were feudal monarchies 
of the mout despotic type, tn which the last thing to 
be considered was tha advancement of the people. 
Near one of the pyramide was found a wooden statue 
of a man with a staff in his hand, and Egyptologists 
are agreed that it goes back to the pyramid aga, 
about five thoueand years ago. It represanta a atrong 
man of a vulgar, bullying type; apd tha experte 
agrea that it is probably a portrait-statue of the 
bose" of one of the gangs of men who were com- 
pelled to labour on the pyramid. The amuaing—or 
pathetico—feature is that the atatue so closaly resembled 
a village “boss” of the nineteenth century in that 
very district that the native workers at once hailed it 
as a portrais of bim! So little bad workers and 
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foremen changed in the course of five thousand years 
of “ civilization.” 

We must not, however, judge Esypt too narrowly 
by our modern standards, which ore the outcome of 
eo many thousands of yeara of experiance. The 
civilization of Egypt 3,000 a.c. was in most respects 
better than the civilization of Europe a thousand years 
ago. The great art of our Middle Ages bad not 
begun a thousand years ago, we muat remember, 
whereas there was wonderful art in Evypt in the age 
of the pyramids. Poritrait-statues, lika ihe one 
described above, were very oumeroua and artistic. 
It was believed that a man had a ‘‘ double" aa wall 
as a body and a soul. Thia double hved with the 
mummy in the tomb and might wander at night, eo 
a perfectly faithful atatue of the dead man or woman, 
in wood or stone, with Sife-like ayes of crystal or 
enamel, was buried with the mummy in order that 
the returning ‘‘double” might make no mistake. 
The art displayed in these alatues in of a very high 
order, and the types of character are often just as 
good. We have a statue of a noble, Ra-hotep, and 
his wife, Nefert (‘tha Beautiful”), of about the year 
$,000 p.c. When we remember that these atatoss 
had to be strictly faithful portraits, wa recognize that 
the standard of character waa high and refined. 

We have other proofe that from four to five 
thousand years ago the standard of character was 
much as it is to-day. On the tombs there are biero- 
glyphie inscriptions which abow that the Egyptian 
sacred book, Zhe Book of the Dead, alraady existed. 
Most of it ia a rambling and sbeurd seccount of 
the wandering of the aoul, but Chapter CXXYV (in 
Badge's tranalation) tells us the atbical standards of 
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the ancient Egyptians. They believed that imme- 
diately after death the soul was brought before the 
god Osiria to be judged. The heart of the dead man 
was weighed against a feather; at least, so it is 
represented in the aymbolical pictures, to show how 
wevera tha judgment would be. I need quota only 
a few sentences from the ‘“‘ protestations" of the soul 
in order to illustrate the strictness of tha mora! 
standard five thousand yeare ago :— 


I have not cppressed thea members of my family ; 
J] have not wrougit evil in the place of right and 
truth......] have uot made it the firsk consideration 
of each day that exccssive labour should be per- 
formed for me. | have not ill-treated servants. 
Tj have not caused pain. IT bave made no man 
auffer hunger. | have made no one weep. I[ have 
not inflicted pain upon mankind...... I bave not 
committed fornication....-. I am pure. I am pure. 
lam pure. J am pure. 

Tt will be noticed that—contrary to the opinion 
of so many peopie—there waa the same standard of 
sexual asceticism five thousand years ago as there ia 
in our own time; and it was put under the expresa 
eare and sanction of the divine judge. Bus there 
was, apparantly, far more stress on the duty to avoid 
inflicting pain or injury—the real essence of moral 
law—than in aoy ethical code until recent times. 
And we have further discuvered a moral treatise 
(“The Maxims of Ptah-Hotep"’) belonging to those 
ancient daye, and numbers of inscriptions on private 
tombs, which show the same standard of character. 
A quite modern moral idealism was spread through- 
out Egypt fiva thousand yoars ago. 

I may add that woman, im particular, waa treated 
with complete respect and justiea, She was the 
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equal and companion of man. Some are aurpriaed 
that in ancient Egypt men were free to marry their 
sisters. That ia not a question of morals, but of 
national hesaith; and it seems rather absurd to 
attempt to prove that if leads to decay when Egypt, 
where it was most common, ia the longest-lived 
civilization that was ever on the earth. 

This fine old civilization in the very dawn of 
historic time kept ita strength snd dignity and 
refinement for about a thousand yoars. Then there 
were two centuries of decay and confusion until, 
about the year 2,000 5.c., a new dynasty of kinga, with 
Thebes for thetr capttal, rentored the prosperity of 
the country. Art took on new forma. Large temples, 
obelisks, and colossal atatues of kings were rained. 
Furniture and chariote blazed with crimson and blue 
and gold. Dewutiful ivaries and searale and gold- 
work ara found among the dust Fine paintings 
appear on the buried walla. But the political systam 
was still feudal, and the masa of the people toiled on 
as they had done two thousand years earlier, bappy 
in their beer and wine and numerous festivals, and 
in the glorious sunshine of their country. 

About 1,800 s.c. the land was invaded by powarful 
marauders who have long been known aa the Hykusos, 
or Bhepherd Ringe. They had horses (which were 
unknown in Egypt) and chariots, and made them. 
selves kingea of Egypt. The mystery has Leen fairly 
cleared up by modern scholara. The invaders ware 
probably Syriana and Canaanites. We saw in the 
laat chapter how the first waves of vortherp barbariam 
were pouring into Greece, and how they destroyed 
the Cretan civilization. Other branches of the Indo. 
Europeans overflowed into Syria, driving the Syrians 
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and Canaanites over the Egyptian border. They 
ruled Egypt about two centuries, and then the norma! 
development of the civilization was resumed. 

Again we need not follow the story in detail; but 
there was a remarkable devalopmant in the fourteenth 
century that we must notice. After the expulaion of 
the Hyksoa the country grew more woalthy and 
powerful than ever. The royal armies went far and 
wide over the world, and commerea “followed the 
flag,” as is said in modern times. The period ts 
compared to the age of Louis XIV of France, one of 
the most brilliant pertods in the history of France. 
We shall ses presently that thia beginning of Egyp- 
tinn imperisiism on a large scale was also the 
Leginning of an element of decay ; but at the time, as 
ia naual, mon saw ouly a splendgur and artistic 
richneas that concealed the eseds of disease which 
were Bllentiy drepped into the sail. 

At thia time, shortly before 1,400 pc., the king 
was Amenhelep II]. lis wife, Queen Ti, seems to 
have been the Elizabeth or Catberina of the Egyptian 
line, and tba strength of ber intellect and character 
led to a curious development. She was partly of 
foreign extraction, and she seema to have resented 
the stupid-looking idola of animal-beaded deities 
which disfigured the civilization. Vowerful as she 
was, 6ha could not alter this; but ahe gave euch 
education to her sun Amenhelep LV that he tried to 
suppress polytheism altogether, Hs was a quiet 
acholar and artiat, yet he braved the rival priest- 
hoods, and decreed that one god only, ‘‘the Lord of 
the Disk,” should henceforward be worshipped in 
Egypt. The solar disk was to him, of course, only 
an emblem of the deity. The religion he tried to 
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impose on Egypt waa a purely spiritual and othica! 
monotheism. 

Thuoa monotheism was officially proclaimed in Egypt 
five hundred yeara before a single prophet arose in 
Taras! or a line of tha Old Testament waa written. 
The character of the new cult may be gathered from 
the ‘‘ Hymn to Amon-Ra,” which has been discovered, 
and from which I may quote a fow verses :— 


Praise bo to thea, Ha, Lord of Right, whose holi- 
ness ia hidden,..... Thou slone art be thet oreated 
whatsoever iv; mon came forth from thine eyo, aod 
tha pods from cut of thy mouth, Thou art he that 
did create green herbs for the cattle and fruit-bearing 
trees for men; who giveth a livelihood to the fishes 
in the rivera and the birds under the heavens; who 
landeth breath to the creature that is still within 
the eget, and nourisheth the aon of the worm: that 
giveth life to the flies as wall ag to the worme and 
the Heas. 

Thus is the doctrine of creation, providence, and 
eupreme aud universal father plainly set out tn the 
fourteenth century before Christ. There ia 10 Shite 
hymn a reference to other gods—the atubborn ancient 
deities, wilh strong priesthoods, that it was ao difficult 
toauppreas. They were therefore mada subordinate 
to the supreme deity, aa io parta of the Old Testa- 
ment. But io his iiviigion of the Ancient Agyptians 
{1905} Professor Steindorfl quotes other bymna and 
prayers which were purely monotheistic. The i0ith 
Pealm of the Bible is an adaptation of one of these 
Egyptian bymoe. 

Hut Amenhetep IV was worn out by bie struggle 
with tha conservative priests. He died young, and 
the religious condition of the country returned to its 
old state. Art passed ones more under thea control 
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of the priests, and degenerated. By this time, how- 
ever, some of the finest temples of Egypt bad been 
reared. The visitor to Egypt to-day is most of ali 
impressed by the remains of its solid and etately 
temples, and feela that they convey to him something 
of the severe dignity and strong religious sentiment 
of tha ancient people, In point of fact they nearly 
all belong to the iaat section of Egyptian history. 
Tho great temple at Luxor dates from about 1,400 a.c., 
and most of tha other notable temples are far later. 
Egypt was, when the best of them were bunht, enter- 
ing upon ita decline. After the daath of the reformer 
Amenhetep IV (in 1358 3.c.} there followed a ceutary 
and a-balf of modiocrity aud stagnation, and then six 
centuries of decay and disorpanisation. Thera was 
a period of recovery from 663 to 525 n.c., and fine 
new temples were roised, but the old epirit of Egypt 
was exhausted. The stage of the world was occupied 
by sturdy new powers-—Agseyriana, Persians, Greeks, 
and finaliy Romans—who were to carry on the work 
of civilization. 

There 1 no such thing as a natural exhaustion, 
a natural old aga, of nations. Tiiat ia an historical 
fallacy that often conceals # most inportant trath. 
We shall ase in the case of every great civilization 
noticed in this little work that the last phase was not 
dua to any internal law of decay. The catastrophe 
was in every case brought on by warfare, imperialist 
eipaneion and its inevitable recoi!, and ansound 
economic conditione. As we saw, Egypt became a 
conquering nation on a large scale about 1,500 n.c, 
There were “ glorioue triumphe.” Whole countries 
ware annexed. But the atrangth of the nation was 
poured out on foreign soil, and, as it weakened, the 
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foreigner appeared inevitably in Egypt to demand 
his revenge. At the same tima the wealth got by 
conquest sbroad really weakened the economic life 
of the country—which was always elementary—and 
the end was inexorable. 

Yet Eeypt had played a fine part in the avolution 
of civilization. On the tombs of governors and 
officials who died nearly five thoneand years ago wa 
repeatedly nd such opituphs ag: ‘‘ He gave bread ta 
the hungry, drink toe the thirsty, and clothed tha 
naked.” Probatly he did not; but these things 
show that the ideals on which Europe would pride 
itself ages afterwards were familiar in the early dawn 
of history. In its later days, in fact, Egyptian 
religion went beyond thia pinin moral coda end 
preached an asceticism dike that of our Middle Aged. 
The worship of (eis was particularly assuciated with 
female continence, and there wore large mounatories 
of moo. Thus even the ascetic excusses of Europe 
were anticipated. But thase were the days of decay, 
In ity long pritne Egypt was a land of solier idealism. 
it had—especially when imperiul expausion began— 
many slaves: it had no education for the masse of the 
people; it retained ites feudalism and autucracy to 
the end. Theso things one expects in the earliest 
civilizations. In other reapects the story of Egypt is 
itself a fair outline of the evolutien of civilization 
duriog five thousand years. 

The tomb of Tul-ankh-amen has as yet added 
nothing to our koowiledge. The‘ heresy " to which 
he put an eod was the pore monotheism described on 
p. 43. He carried favour with priests and people by 
restoring the old goda, and ao earned bis gorgeous 
barial. 
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Tre civilization of Crete had been Jost entirely to 
the world for more than two thousand years, Even 
in Greek jiterature the few referencee to it were ao 
clearly exaggerated and legendary tuat no serious 
notice was taken of them until the excavations began 
in the latter baif of the nineteenth century. The 
Egyptian civilization could not be so easily forgotten. 
Not only did the Greeks plainly acknowledge that 
their early wise men had wandered in Egypt aud 
found if a Jand of ancient learning, but the Old 
Testament itself bore witness to the fact: and the 
stately temples and pyramids atill rose bigh above 
the soil for every traveller to behold. 

Yet Babylon was, until recent times, the chiet 
representative of the older era—the world *‘' befors 
Christ,’ as we say. Not a single trace of the cities 
of Kahylonia and Assyria remained, Certain shape- 
less mounds that rose above the monotonous desola- 
tion of Mesopotamia ware belicvead to mark thair 
sites, but there was nothing in the least like the 
beautiful ruins of old Egypt. In epita of all this, 
“ancient Babylon” was known by repute all over 
the earth, and tt slood ag a type and symbol of the 
ancient world-ricb, powerful, wise in ite way, but 
very wicked, very elementary in its morals and 
religion. 

46 
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A Greek histonan had ieft us a description of 
ancient Babylon that filled every reader with amaze- 
ment, if not incredulity. Yet even this historian, 
Herodotus, had described the Babylonians as ao low 
in moral culture that, he said, every woman had to 
go to a temple to be violated befora she could be 
married, and one might aee groupa of the leas 
favoured women pestering strangere at the doors, 
This agreed vary well with what the Jowsa bad 
recorded in their sacred book, and so Babylon was 
notorious ag the great city of the unredeemed world, 
the world that ‘‘iay io darkoesa and the shadow of 
death." 

Modern history and archeology have made an end 
of these world-wide culumoies. We have uneovared 
the mounds of Mesopotamia and pierced to their 
depthe. In ancient Ballylonia thers was no stone. 
Tempies, palaces, and cities were masses of brick, 
and go they had in large part crumbled or fused into 
erude maases of earth; though we shall see that the 
walls, and even houses, of ancient Babylon gre 
preserved to a remarkable extent. But, while the 
buildings of the old civilization were so perishable, 
ita literatore—written on clay baked into stone—is 
the leagt perishable in the world, and hundreds of 
thocaands of documenta (or fragments of auch) were 
fogod in the ruine. Folk-lore, romaucea, temple 
prayers and psaima, marriage contracts, commercial 
deeds and letters, even ordinary domestic corre- 
spondence, can be read to-day aa they were four 
thousand yeare age. We thus havea a remarkably 
intimate knowledge of the ancient people, and, instead 
of the kind of thing anggested by Hebrew legend, we 
find a acience, an art, a gravity and sobriety of 
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character, and @ mora) and social idealiem of the most 
admirable and advanced description. 

In such a work as thia it ia necessary to refer 
sometimes to Mr. H. G. Wells's Quéline of History. 
It ia & masterpiece of historical writing on the broader 
scale. No previous ‘“‘bistory of the world” can 
compare with it—in spite of the reputation of the 
authors as professional historians—in grasp of the 
real conditions of the proceasion of history and in 
breadih of vision. 

But among the earrors which inevitably occur, as 
Mr. Wella frecly acknowledgas, there ia one of grave 
importance which thie little sketch may help to 
correct. io his eagarnesa to avoid the biaa which his 
Rationaligt views might give, and do full justice to 
Christianity, Afr. Wells bas run to the other extreme. 
He has fallen under tha influence of the old fairy tale 
of a world lying ia darkness and the shadow of death 
before Christ came. He is quite unjust to the ancient 
civilizationa, particularly Babylonia, Greece, and 
Rome. He makes the singular mistake of repeating 
that thera was no ‘God of righteousness’ until 
Hebrew aod Christian literature appeared, and he 
omite eome of the finest features of the older civiliza- 
tions. Lie would say that this is only a question of 
diffarence of estimate between himself and me— 
certainly he is the last man to be accused of prejudices 
—bat the reader may fod that the facts given here in 
regard to the ancient empires and republica make a 
material differences in the story of mankind, 

For my purpose it ia enough almost to confine 
mysall to two points: the origin of sach civilization 
and the haight of culture which it reached. Tha 
actual course of evolution is much the same in all 
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cases, with those picturesque shades of difference, of 
national somplexion, which tha circumatances give in 
each case. The Neolithic culture—pottery, apricul- 
ture, weaving, housing, etc.—steadily improves. The 
strong men of small groupa become chiels of larger 
groups, and eventualiy kings of countries. Stone is 
superseded by bronze, and bronze by iron. Picture- 
writing evolves into an alphabet, and thua provides 
a very effective means of communication. Definite 
weighta and measures are created, and commerce 
improves. We rouchly date the beginning of civiliza- 
tion in each case when metal supersedes stone, kings 
sbsorb a Sarge number of chiefdoms, written docu- 
ments begin, and men gather into cities. It moans 
merely that the ateadi!y advancing culture has reached 
a certain height to which we choose to give the name 
“ avilization.” 

The first task in such a work ag thia is to bring the 
Babylonian civilization into relation with the Cretan 
and Egyptian as part of the general advance of culture 
in that part of the worid. In the case of Babylonia 
this ta dificalt; and it is not in the least my intention 
in thia work to indulge in personal speculation. J am 
trying to let the reader of little leisure know what 
modern scholars have discovered in this very interes- 
ting field of archmology and early history, and showing 
how, when we put it all together, we get a mouwt 
instructive picture of the evolation of the race. 

if the readar will again look at a good map, ba will 
eae the difficulty of bringing Babylonia inte line with 
the other early civilizations. Egypt was very caay to 
dissover from the Mediterranean region. Mesopotamia 
is not. We may, however, suppose that an extension 
was possible along the comparatively iow land to tha 
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north of Palestine, which leads to the Mesopotamian 
plain. That was the great commercial route from 
Babylon in later days. 

The more serious difficulty is that scholars are oot 
at ai] apreed as to who the earliest founders of the 
civilization were, and where they cams from. The 
earliest cities, such as Ur and Eridu, are the farthest 
removed from the Maditerranean. Their sites ara 
now a long distance from the !’ersian Gulf, but saaven 
thousand yeara ago thay ware conat-citiaa. Most of 
the oxperte any that a strange people called the 
Sumerians came down from the mountaina in the 
north-east, built these and other cities, drained the 
marshes, and founded tha Babylonian civilization. 
The Semites later mingled with the Samerians— 
though a few high authorities believe the Semites 
were there firsi—and took over the civilization. At 
all events, wa bhava the clearest traces of the two 
peoplaa—the bearded, large-nosed Semites and the 
beardlasa, rather Mongolian-icooking Sumerians—on 
the early monuments, and it ia genera!ly agreed that 
the Sumerians were the first great erngineere and 
builders of cities. 

But how theas Sumerians are related to the rast of 
humanity 1a not clear. Hall believes that they came 
from the region of Indis. Others relate them to the 
Turkish peoples of central Asia. Others (though this 
ia & lean favoured view than it used te be) connect 
them with the early Chinese. Professor Elliot Smith 
regarda tham aa the eastern wing of the Maditerrancan 
race, as I have represented them in the preceding 
chapters. 

If we carefully oonsider a map, and reflect what 
would be Gicly to bappen during the Jee Age, we ses 
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that these differences ara not a8 serious as they appear 
to be. We suppose that the ecattered population was 
driveo south-eastwards from Europe. But the region 
to the north of the Black Sea and round the Caspian 
was not covered by the ice-sheat, and there would 
be a retreat of Europeans along this line. In the 
Caucasic regiona, it ia supposed, the ancestors of the 
‘“ Aryane” developed. They spread in time partly to 
the north {the ancestors of the Slava, Teutons, Greeka, 
and Romana) and partly to Asia Minor (the ancestors 
of the Hindus and Persians, who were one people 
until the third millenniam s.c.)}. Further south 
would be tha great pool of the Semitic peoples, which 
sent streams into Dabylonia, Arabia, and Syria, 
Further east, beyond the Caspian, would be another 
haman centre, from which a branch would in time 
pass across Asia to China,and another branch may 
have gone south, across Persia, to Mesopotamia. 

In this way we get « general idea bow each civiliza- 
tion may be related to tha crowding together of the 
race, to the east of the Mediterranean, on account of 
the glacial condition of Europe. Our knowledge on 
this point ia, howaver, very imperfect, and we leave it 
open whether the Sumerians were a branch of the 
Mediterranean race which followed the route from 
ion the modern map) Aleppo to Baghdad, or whether 
they came from beyond the Caspian and were related 
to the early Mongolians. 

What ia clear is that Ly af leset 3,000 B.c. (some 
aay 4,000 uc.) a fair civilization, with many cities 
and rulere, existed in Babylonia. At that early date 
Babylon itself waa an inaignificant place sp river. 
The region was, like early Egypt, divided into petty 
princedoms, or city states, e large number of which 
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seem to have been ruled by priests. The remains 
show that they were fully entitied to be called 
“civilized,” as we use tha word. They had political 
organization of the royal type, large settled cities, 
fins pottery, an advanced agriculture (with irrigation 
and draining of the marshes), and a written language. 
Their “‘cunsiform”’ (wedge-shaped) writing is now 
well known, and iis peculiarity ia understood. At 
first, like tha Egyptians and Chinese, they simply 
draw pictures of the objects or actions they wished to 
axrpreas. Indian piciure-writing in North America 
showe te bow mere drawings of this kind can be 
made to communieate quite elaLorate messages, These 
early picture-signa survive in the Egyptian hbiero- 
glyphica {though there each haa become a syllable, 
a conventional sign for 4 sound}, and are easily traced 
in the oldest Chinese characters. As the Sumerians 
took to wriling on clay tablets (which wera then 
baked), the picture of the object becama a few jabs 
with the slander, four-sided piece of wood which they 
used as a “pencil,” and the sign became a syllable 
for making longer words. 

Other early remains show that five thousand yeara 
ago the Sumerians were keaping pace with the Cretana 
and Egyptians, There is 4 marble statue of a King 
Daudu (David) of considerable marit: and in the 
eame ruin were found traces of drains which suggest 
sanitary engineering, if not batha, auch as must have 
preceded the elaborate baths and drains of the Cretan 
palace. There is a sculptured votive tablet repre- 
senting the victories of one of the priest-kinga of 
Lagash. Another priest-ruler of the same city, 
Gudea, had nine statues of himaelf carved in diorite, 
a stone that must havea bean brought from a great 
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distance; and there is other evidence that his palace 
waa adoroed with cedar from Syria, gold from Arabia, 
and fine vases, relicis,and bronzes. In abort, between 
$3,000 and 2,500 a.c. (the most moderate dates) there 
was a good ervilization epraad over what we now call 
Mesopotamia. 

But it waa divided among a score of princedomms, 
and thare was the inevitable drawback of war and 
pillage and exhaustion. We can trace 6 thousand 
yoara of this sort of confuaton, science and art and 
idealiam struggling upward under the constant diff- 
culties of war and destruction and impoverishment. 
In one respect, of course, the situation waa favourable 
to progresa. It gave, within narrow frontiers, a dozen 
diffarent Statea and cultures competing with and 
Btitnulating each other. Bus it was loo early an age 
for men to see that a puacrlul unification, with friendly 
rivalry in culture, was the beat policy, and further 
progress had to come out of the ambitious schemes of 
imperialiat *‘ conquerors.” 

At last, about 2,700 n.c., wo geb a " hing of the 
Universe’; that ta to sav, an screresntve monarch 
named Sargon, who bas united noarly all Mesopotamia 
under hia rule. We have no Ulusions to-day about 
the “glory” of these conyuerurs, bub wo recognize 
the good that came of unification. We have recovered 
& beautiful relief in atone, carved tn honour of the 
victories of Sargon'a son, and it shows that art-—one 
of the chief pulses of civilization—reached a high 
stage of perfection. 

The early kingdom, however, paid the price of its 
bloody methods. It became weak, and was shattered ; 
and smal) kings continue! for centanes to enrich 
themselves and retard the pace of progress. About 
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2,800 3.c. Semitic invaders took the emall town of 
Babylon, and their successive ensroeacbments upon 
their neighbours made Babylonia o large Btate, 
Babylon « leading city, and the Babylonian god 
Marduk the god of the universe. 

Thie davelopment reached ita height under King 
Hammarahi, about the year 2,100 5.c.; and we may 
reat here for a moment to examine the height that 
Babylonian civilization had reached by that time. 
Haromurabi'a father, though he had made 4 few 
conquests, had ganerally enjoyed peace during his 
twenty years’ reivn, and bad done solid work for hip 
kingdom. Hammurabi himself, a atrong man of the 
Napoleonic typs, very greatly enlarged the kingdom. 
But, like Napoleon, he had a large constructive mind 
as well as a vary large ambition for eongaering, and he 
se¢ about the organization of the State. One historian 
callie him ‘the first great organizer in hiatory.” 

One of the greatest services that Hammurabi 
rendered to his fellowa was to unify and gather into 
a code all the old lawa of the region—a service which 
again reminds ua of Napoleon and hia famous code. 
Thia waa, i¢ happens, a high service to modern 
history, for we bave discovered a copy of the lawa, 
cut in a large bleck of stone, and they would suffice 
of themselves to eeitle the old calumuies against 
Babyion. Mr. Chilperie Edwarda’s tranelation of this 
most interesting code of lawe, with valuabie notes on 
the application to the morals of Babylon and the 
derivation of the Hebrew law from the Babylonian, 
ought to be read by evary one who ia interested in 
the evolution of civilization ;} but no doubt there are 
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many who have not read it, and a very slight sarvey 
of the code may be made hare. 

It is chiefly remarkable for its deep and pervading 
concern for justice. That, soma one may say, te 
supposed to be the cbject of law; but one must 
remember that we are dealing with a despotic oriental 
monarchy of four thousand yeara ago. A modern 
worker, at all avents, will learn with surpriaa that in 
this most ancient code a winimum wage is fixed for 
every worker in the kingdum Nearly a filth of the 
code is taken up with this concern for the workers. 
Another long series of clausea deal with the righta af 
woman, and they are romarkably just. Woman had 
aa good a legal and social position in Babylon aa she 
had in Egypt; far better than ahe has had anywhere 
in Europe until the end of the nisetodoth century. 
She has, in the law, her own property and equal right 
of divorce with the husband. 

Mora interesting etill tm the zeal of the old law 
againet sexual immorality. Hera it bucomoa positively 
savage, and is, no doubt, a very old law surviving 
from pre-civilized days. But apparentiy Hammurabi 
has to sustain thesa laws, with certain modificationa, 
in the height of Babylonian civilization, and they 
will be read with astonishment by those who have 
always thought of Babylon as, in Biblical language, 
“the whore.’ The sentence for adultery—which is 
now hardly punished in any civilization of tha world— 
wasdeath. Hoth man and woman were to be drowned ; 
unlesa—this is, apparently, a humane modification— 
the king pardons the man, and the bueband pardons 
the wile. In any case, adultery was 4 statutory crime, 
punishable with death. For rape the sentence is 
death. For inceat the offenders were burned alive. 
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A priestess who entered s wine-shop was burned 
alive. A married womso who was merely suspected, 
or charged by gossip, with adultery bad to purge 
hereelf by ordeal. 

This state of things, in the height of Babylonian 
civilization, is & surprising contrast to the traditional 
ides of Babylon.’ Other documents which we have 
recovered entirely confirm the code. We have large 
numbers of marriage contracta, and in these the 
chastity of the bride ia quite commonly stipulated. 
We have the lists of sing which were presented by 
the priests in the temple to those who came to invoke 
the favour of the gods—for misfortune was atrictly 
regarded as a vieitalion for sin—and unchastity is 
classed as one of the worst. We have the hymne 
and psalma used in the temples, and we see that even 
the goddess Ishtar—the wicked ‘‘ Astarte" of tha Old 
Testament-—was regarded as a godess of rightcous- 
ness, apd particularly sexua) righteousness, ‘‘ The 
fervent prayer of him who bas sinned do thou accept,” 
saya one of these prayere to Astarle, the “all-powerful 
mistress of mankind,” the “ Queen of Heaven.” The 
whole tewple-liturgy groans with acknowledgment of 
‘sin and prayer for ‘‘ mercy"; and both Marduk 
aod Shamash, the chief gode, are addressed esseplially 
as goda of righteousness, visiting the sina of men with 
iltness and misfortune. In the coursa of time Marduk 
became practically the one god of the Laby!onians, 


© 10 is equally sorprising bow some penple receive new discoveries. 
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and the prayers to him have au ottraurdinanily 
modern tone. 

The particular statement of tha Greek hiatortan 
Herodotus, that women had to be viclasad in the 
temples before marrtage, is shown by the marriage- 
contracts and the whole hteratura {o be nonsense. 
The priestesses mentioned in the Hummurahi Code 
are mostly described aa marrisd women, and they ara 
jeslously guarded in their reputation. As I gad, 
they incurred capital punishment by entering a wina- 
shop. There is only one casty of priastesnas noticed 
in the Code (“ wives of Marduk "} who may hava been 
sacred prostitutes in some of the old provincial temples, 
where pre-historic superstitions about fertility lingered. 
In the height of Babylonian civilization there was the 
same idesl of sex-relationa ag tn a modern Angio- 
Sazron civilization, and there is not a scrap of pouitive 
evidence to show that the practice was different. 

i have dwelt at some Jenpith—thouch these are 
only peanty references to an itnmensa abylonian 
literature—on this point because the old legends 
about Babylon still survive even among educated 
people. The Babylonians differed vary considerably 
from the Egyptiane on one point—they regarded lifo 
after death as a dim unknown region about which 
they did pot trouble themealves. On the other band, 
however, they regarded this world aa full of avil 
Spirits, tempting and afflicting mankind, and they 
very strictly believed that earthly illy were sent or 
permitted by the goda for mora! tranagressions. The 
moral saancwon was, therefors, a very asvere and very 
rea! one to the Babylonians, and it would be at least 
aa effective a6 punishment after death (which might 
be bought off by repentance). 

r 
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Hera one is reminded at onca of the Hebrews of 
the Old Testament, and it ia now well known tbat 
the Hebrew cultures wag mainly derived from Babylon, 
as we shall ses later. In Babylon, however, the 
legends whieh appear in Genesis wera not part of a 
sacred book. The story of the flood, for instance, 
was part of a very old romance, of which some copies 
go back to 2,000 nc. Jt in quite plainiy the source 
of the Hebrew story. Ut-Napishtim was warned by 
the goda that men were to be destroyed for their sing, 
and he built a boat in which be and his family and 
the animals asecaped. The atory tella how he sent 
ous in succession a dove, & swallow, and a raven; 
and how at last the boat rested on the top of 4 
mountain, and he came ont and offered sacrifica. 
Other tableta daecribe the stages of creation as in 
dgenesta (modified, as we shall sea), the garden of 
immortality (‘‘Eden” 14 merely the old Sumerian 
word for ‘‘the plain’), the command not bo eat 
certain fruit, the transyressioo and fall, and so on. 
Sacred trees are very common on Babylonian seals, 
and @ mac and woman aad serpent often stand 
beside the trea. 

But it would take a large volume to teil all that we 
now koow about the religion, morality, and folk-lore 
of Babylon. Side by sida with these popular tales 
the learned Babylonians—-mainly the priesta, no 
doubt—were developing a very promising science. 
They had slamantary mathematica (square and onbe 
roots and fractions} and a remarkably good astronomy, 
es far as naked-eye observation will go. Some of 
the great temples ran tc a height of 300 feet. Thay 
were bailt in seven stages—a biack (lowest) siage in 
honour of Saturn, an crange stage in honour of 
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Jupiter, a blood-red stage for Mars, a gold-plated 
stage for the sun,a yellow stage for Venus, @ blue 
atage for Mercury, and a silver stage for the moon. 
Thesa reflected the seven obief heavenly bodies, 
which were observed assiduously from the aummibs: 
and they bave given the wesk of sevan daya to later 
eivilization. Saturn's day, the Sabtmth, waa a day 
of rest. Labraries were very large and vumeroua, 
and women wore educated as well aa men. 

Art was still mora developed. Tha shortage of 
atone restricted sculpture and architectura, but tbe 
carved gems, seals, thea fine pottery, the gold and 
silver and bronze work, wera of the highest order. 
The great temples and palaces ware necessarily of 
briek, tut the Babylonians were very skilful in the 
manufacture of piazed and coloured bricks and tiles, 
and ihe city waw gay and beautiful. The eity of 
which we bave now uncovered the remains belongs 
to a late date (about 680 71) u.c.), but it reproduced 
the sarlier Wabylon dustroyed by the Assyrians. 
The walla, alout twelve milua in length, wera oighty- 
five feat thick and 500 feet high. Two chariots could 
have palloped abreast on top of the walls. One of 
the cates, the lehtar Gate, is woll preserved, and we 
see that the walla were ducorated with inmenge bulls 
and dragona in ooloured tiiga. Tha whole of the 
great buildings seem to have Leen faced with glazed 
and coloured Liles, with decorative figures; and at 
the summit of tha temples were little shrines with 
masciys gold statues and furnituro. 

These are but a few fragments of the very larga 
knowledge we now have of ancient Babylon, ite 
culture and ita people, between 2,000 and 1,000 a.c. 
The really amasing thing to any man who carefally 
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stadies its life and ideals, instead of dissipating his 
attention over the uncouth namea of ite kings and 
their baitles (which is usually given as history), is 
that four thousand yeara later the world had made 
ao little progress. If wa take thea end of the 
eighteenth century of the Christian Era, before 
modern scisnoe and the democratic movement had 
begun to change the face of the world, we should 
have to say that the advance, in most respects, 
beyond the Babylonian civilization waa astonishingly 
poor for so prolonged a period. 

The explanation lies, of coursa, in the inevitable 
price of imperial expansion—war, exhaustion, and 
then the revenge of the conquered. I[é is the usual 
story in avery case. Ambitious kings extended their 
frontiers further aod further. Up to a point this 
was—apart from ita moral aspect—useful to the 
race. It meant a concentration of wealth, which Jad 
to great advances of culture; and thia cultura waa 
then conveyed over the world by the DBabylouian 
armies and merchants, From Persia to Syria back. 
ward péeoplea were awakened from barbartam, and 
antered upon tha paths of civilization. But a few 
centuries of thia sort of ‘' eivilizing ”’ bring a reaction, 
The conquering power exhsuata its people; the 
subject races unile and rend it. Aa early aa 1,900 Buc. 
the Hittites took and plundered Babylon. It was, 
however, sul strong enough to recover, and it 
dragged out its story of advancing culture (parti- 
cularly ethical and religious) and decaying power 
(through war) to 639 #.¢., when the Aeayrians destroyed 
the graat city and its empire. As we have said, the 
elty was superbly rebuilt by the Assyrian king 
Nebuchadnesszar—the fine monareh who is known to 
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many only in an absurd legend that be ate grase 
among the catile—and there was a last flicker of aré 
and culture. Then came the turn of Persia to 
expand, and Babylonia slowly faded from the chart 
of history. 

Over the Assyrians we will not linger. They wera 
%& Semitic people, akin to the Babylonians, who 
remained of little importance, though they were 
civilized under Babylonian influence, until 1,190 Bc. 
Lut they were assentially a military people, and 
what has come to be called the method of * frigtit- 
fulness" (the German word realiy meana “ intimida- 
tion '"} waa much eultivatel by then. They were 
utterly ruthiesa in war, aud were not, lika the Haby- 
loniany, softened by centurion of life in great cities. 

[11,130 pc. they beat the Babylonians, and they soon 
became a power in the ancient world, with Niuevoh 
ad their capital. Naturally, vietury provuked a thirwt 
for revenpe, und they hal to held their position by 
canturies of war. Ax Labyvlon weakened, thay grew 
stropper, and after TUG nc, Nineveb became the groat 
sent of civilization. dlure, in the highar landa of 
Mesopotamia, stone was plentiful, and the Assyrian 
artiste came to rival these of Egypt. They gave less 
attention to temples than the Lalbylontana had done, 
but the palaces of their kings were siwony the moat 
gorgeous ever raiued. Sargon PH built a amall royal 
town—the *‘ Vertauiiea"’ of Nineveb-——covering 750 
acres, with walle 40 feet thick. The palace alone 
covered 25 acres, and bad 20% apartmenta. The 
palace of his son, Sennacherib, had a vaalted ball 
176 feat long and 40 feet wida, and another 124 feat 
long and 30 feet wide. The inner walla of these 
palaces wore lived with the weouderlul carvings in 
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relief which may be seen in the British Museum 
to-day; and marble pavements, frescoes, meh bang- 
ings, and beautifal bronze and amlvyer work adorned 
the interiors. 

It need hardly be said tbat wa know little of the 
Aasyrians beyond their fighting and luxary-loving 
kings. And it ie further proof of the great lesson 
of history which is enforced in thia book that the 
retribution came more ewiftly than in the case of any 
other of the older civilizations. The great age of 
Assyria begine about 700 s.c. Lease than a hundred 
yoars later, in 606 n.c., the anger that ite ernelty had 
sown came to maturity. The Medes and Babylonians 
led the avengers againet it, and Ninevell was destroved 
so savagely and utterly that hardly a stone remained 
upon & Blond. 

So ended the great chapier of Mesopotamian 
ovilization. The plain that waa once so rieh that it 
sould bear three or fuur crops of wheat a year, that 
amiled with vast orchards of palme, vines, orangea, 
apples, and pears, became the appalling desoiation it 
is to-day. The most wonderful cities of the old 
world became shapelass mounda of clay and aand, of 
which men forgot the ancient names. It is some- 
thing to know now that Babylon, with all ite errors, 
played a great and beneficent part in the drama of 
humanity before it died, 
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Ona is tempted to pass immediately from HKabylon 
to Jerusalem, whieh in #0 extraordinary a manner 
conveyed much of the Babylonian cultura to the 
modern world. We now know, however, that tba 
story ia More complicuted than we once supposed. 
The civilization of FJud#a beens much later than the 
Old Testament representa, and the cultura of Babylon 
and Kyypi waa filterinc through several other ctviliza- 
tions befors th became important among the Hebrewa. 

Wa have, for instance, mentioned cortain Eittites 
who sacked Habylon in 1,900 nc, Here was, clearly, 
a powerful monarchy, flourishing to the north of 
Palestine, which it would be interesting aud pratitable 
to atudy. We know that a great Egyptian king 
married the danghter of a Hittite king. Unfor. 
tunately, cur scholars are still unable to decipher 
the Hittite language, and the remaing are relatively 
ecanty. From representations of them we know that 
they were a people of strange appearance. They bad 
large noses, low foreheads, and prominent cheek- 
bones. The men wore peaked caps and pvuinted 
shoes. Their religion seems to have been a nature. 
religion, with a great mobber-earth goddess, as in 
Crete. But we leave them 5 mystery—some special 
development of the population that developed thickly, 
as wo saw, oast of the Moditerrancan, possibly ou the 
hills of Asia Minor. 

6a 
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The next ancient civilisation that we mast take up 
here, following the main threade of evolution ss far as 
tt is possible iv eo tangled a skein, is Persia, I have 
already said that the Persians aud Hindus were 
originally oue people—the southern branch of what 
one may still call ‘the Aryao race.” This “ noble” 
race, as it called itself, enters the story of civilization 
comparatively lata, and again the historical ciroum- 
stancea give us the explanation. 

We know from a treaty of one of the Hittite kings 
that the Persians and Hindus were atill together, to 
the east of Asia Minor, in the third millannium before 
Christ. The Hindu branch then began ite long trek 
towards India, and the Persiana settled in the moun- 
tainoua region from the Caspian Sea to the Persian 
Gulf. Io other words, they lived on tha very fringe 
of the region in which civilization was developing, 
and they were only slowly touched by its influence. 
They were a pastoral people, of severe aod sober 
halits, entirely absorbed for ages in the taske of 
pastoral and agricultural life. 

A kindred people, the Medes, lived nearer to 
Assyria, and earlier felt the influence of civilization. 
The Greek historian Herodotus deseribes their chief 
city, Ecbatana, with ita wooden palace plated with 
gold and silver and its great temple of the sun. 
If he is right that the seven wala which surrounded 
their precious buildings were faced with gold, silver, 
orange, blue, red, black, and white, we have a very 
clear connection with the art of Babylonia. No one, 
in fact, questions that the Modes and Persians learned 
civilization from Babylonia and Agsyria, their nearest 
neigh boura. 

The Medes, as we said, conquered Agayria, and 
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they were long the suzerain power over the Persians. 
Theo Cyrus, the great Persian leader, ted « revolt 
against the Medes, and, conquering Babyton in turn, 
inaugurated the brief and brilliant world-power of 
the Fersians. Nearly the whole of the old theatre 
of civilization, including Egypt, fell under their rule. 
It aven extended over Greeca, and, as wo shall see, 
led to important developments there. Bo greut 
became the power of the lursian kings that ip 
480 p.c. Xerxes waa able to send an army of half 
a million men right ucross Asin Minor as far as 
Athans. Ii was the grestest achiaviumaent of ancent 
huopertalizin, and, aa in the case of Assyrin, it was o 
gign that Persie was rapidly exhausting itaelf. Within 
another century Pursia was mi decay; in yet auother 
century tt fell to the Crreaks. 

Woy need not enlarge op thu aplendoura of the royal 
cities, Poraepolis anid Suga. All the wealth of Babylon, 
Nineveh, and a dozen other preat cities waa gatherad 
into Parsia, aud for a century or two it ahona, perhaps, 
more gorgeously than any civilization tad yet done. 
Magnificent remains of tha palaces of Dariua and 
Xerxes still survive in the now desolate regiou. There 
wera two later revivala of Persia, but they de not 
concern na bere. 

It is more important for our purpose to inquire 
what Persis cootributed to the xiream of mental and 
oral culture which waa slowly broadening through 
the agae. This contribution was impurtant. A work 
of tha Germac thinker Nietzsebe baa made widely 
known the nama of the anment Persian prophet 
Zarathustra, or, as he used to bea called, Zoroaster. 
it need bardly be said that his gospel was the ozact 
opposite of that which Nietzsche bumorously pute 
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into his mouth. It was intensely ethical and 
religious. 

When Zarathustra lived it ia diffiouls to tell. Some 
eay that be reformed the old Persian religion about 
1,000 n.c., but the modern authorities gonerally place 
him in the sixth century. In any casa, the raformed 
Pareian religion, aa we bave it in the Avesta, recog- 
nisad two ultamate principles: a principle of evil, 
ugliness, and darkness, with lazions of devils under 
him, and « principle of good, light, truth, and beauty, 
with a corresponding retinge of what moderns would 
cali asintg and angels. [t waa thea most remarkable 
attempt in the old world to tackle the problem of 
good and evil, But the good princpla alone waa 
infinite, and in the and of time it would anuibilate 
the powers of evil and wind up the human drama. 
The earth would passa awayio fire. Ail man would 
be summoned before God for judgment, and the good 
would be selected for eternal happiness in ‘the 
kingdom of God.” Every saintly Versian longed for 
the coming of thie ‘‘ kingdom," + put an end to the 
triumph of evil, and prepared himself by aacetie self- 
denial (aspeciatiy in regard to sex) to appear before 
God. The code of conduct was intensely ethical, and 
especially strong on purity. 

li is Unnecessary to point out how thia became a 
permanent elament cf culture. Babylonia, like Greese 
and Rome afterwards, and presumably Crete in its 
time, believed in a future life, but laid little stresa on 
it, a8 the future was an underworld of unattractive 
hasiness and uacertainty. LEgypi vividly recognised 
the Euture life, and invented tha idea of a persona! 
moral judgment of the soal after death. Now Peraia 
added a doctrine of an approaching destruation of the 
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world by fire and a general moral judgment of al! 
mankind. 

We must at the same time realise bow each of 
theee devaloping cultures spread over the world. 
Twenty or thirty peoples, the deacendants of the 
Neolithie popolation in the Eastern Mediterranean 
district, were during thia period developing in a 
region which hardly measured a thousand miles in 
each dirastion. As each of them became imporialiatic, 
it easily covered the whole region. Egypt's cultural 
“aphere of influence’ axtended from Crete to Nubia, 
and weetward to Mesopotamia—in tho and to f'arsia. 
The Babvionian power spread at one time from Egypt 
to the Persian Guif. Ths Hittites at snothar time 
eovered tialf thy region. The Persians sont armies 
and merchants over the wools of 1k, and even toto 
Europe. The Phenicians cuecended the Cretans on 
khe sea, and passed even beyond she gates of the 
Mediterranean. 

Palestina waa in the very heart of this stirring 
region, bat ita circu:sstances were unfavourable. 1t 
Was a arrow strip of only moderately good land—far 
inferior to Mesopotamia sod Evypt—between the 
mountains and the saa. Beyond the mountains was 
the Arabian desert. To the south waa the deaert 
that cat it off from Egypt. Any ona who remembera 
the tramendous difficulties of the Hritiah advance 
upon Palestine from Egypt in 1916 will realize what 
the task would have been three thousand years ago. 

Yet shipping was developed so eariy that civiliza- 
tion began in Palestine, under Egyptian and Crelao 
influence, in the third or second millennium before 
Christ. The Phaniciana and Cansanites, who aus 
tained what culture there was, are gauerally believed 
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to have come from the direction of Arabia. Later, as 
we aan, they wore joined by the Philistines, who ara 
now regarded as the Iasi relic of the Cretans. Long 
before 1,000 s.c. thera waa a fair civilization, in con- 
tact with Egypt and Babylonia. The main Egyptian 
land-route ran slong the soast of Palestine. 

The Arabian peninsula, which waa mainly barren 
desert, was meantime breeding a larger population 
than it could sustain, and to these nomads of the 
waste evan tha moderate land of Palestine seemed to 
be ‘‘ flowing with milk sod honey.” There seam to 
have been conatant trruptions, and about 1,200 sc. 
an exceptionally atrong wave brought a group of 
Sumitic and barely civilized tribax bearing the now 
familiar names of Moab, Edom, Ammor, and [erael. 
There is reason to think that the Israshites adopted in 
the desart the local monutain-god Jahveh. Howavar 
that may bu, the tribes carved out their rerpective 
cornere of the land, and slowly sseimiluted ita 
qviiization. 

This is how echolara now generally conceive the 
Appearance on the great stage of the early leraelites. 
The account given in their own sacred Look is entirely 
discredited. The Old Testament as we have it—apart 
from the lateat books—was written in the fifth century, 
and it is now impossible ta determine what historica! 
documenta or traditions the writers had before tham. 
The earliest part, Genests, 1a plainly a collection of 
Babylonian legends, which the Hebrewa no doubt 
found already adopted, and modified, in Palestine. 
The kernel of tha story of Abratam (8 plainiy 
mythical name, ag it means ‘the father of many 
peoples "'} tuay or may not be tree. The slory of the 
wojourn iu Egype ia rejected by ueariy every scholar, 
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as there ig no trace whatever of the Jarnelitas among 
the Egyptian remaing; but some scholars think that 
in their wanderings the Ternelitic comads may have 
entered the Egyptian Deolta—the fringe of the kingdom, 
which occasionally had euch visitors from the deaert. 
The story of Mount Sinai is rejocled aa impossible 
evan by opponente of the Higher Critica. The code 
of lawa is largely Babylonian, and curtainly lato; and 
it ia almost impossible to way how much or little 
genuine bistory there 14 among the obvious fables of 
dudgra, Samuel, Ainga, and Chronicles, 

That ia now the general attitude of historians. 
The firat positive indication—thy only certain indien- 
tion before 900 8.c.—is an Fuyptian reference lo 2 
tribe named Istrail ¢eluarly [eracd} about 1,280 sc. 
They wero then ono of the many tribes which 
harassed Egyptiad imperiniam in lalesting, aod 
ware punithed by the Egyptian urmies. A few 
scholara think that a proportion of the tribe may 
have been carrivd captive to Egypt, but it in hardly 
worth while te speculate on these vbscure matters. 

The story of the conquering of Palustine ia mainly 
mythical, and fall of imposesihilities, It seaman 
probable that they had tuken advantaye of the grow- 
ing weakness of Fiurypt, about 1.400 p.c., to preae in 
with the other tribes. Againatthe envilized Canagnites 
they could do little until thay had learned the elements 
of civilization, Proiably the Bong of Deborah ia « 
genuine rolic of their frat preat victory over ihe 
Canaanites about 1,300 u.c. Then, bowever, tha 
highly civilized Cretang settled in Palestine, and 
probably drove the Isrsalites back to the hills. To 
the Philistines they muat—aa the story of famscn 
suggesia—have deemed barbarous highlanders, elusive 
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marauders, not fo be treated with reapect when they 
were captured. Aa tha Philistines weakened, how- 
ever, a not very serupuloua adventarer named David 
jed a successful revolt and founded tha kingdom of 
Iarae] (abowt the year 1,000 a.c.}. 

It must have been stil] a small and poor kingdom 
in the days of Solomon, and for several centuries it 
had the usual troubled and unimportant history of 
such amail kingdoms, espicially if they lay in the 
path of the imperialist powers. Assyria conquered 
it, and, when Assyria fell, Babylon suceeedad to the 
suzeararmty. [no S46 ic. the lsrashtes refuaed tnbuta, 
and they were earricd off to the famouse captivity tp 
Babylon which compieted their edacation in civiliza- 
tion. Jp the fifth sentury the priesta recovered great 
power among the diminished and demoralized people, 
aod it wad then that the Uld Turtament (apart from 
a few later additivns) waa compiled. We need add 
only that they wera now under Persian ay well aa 
Babylonian infiuunce, and thai in the third century 
Greek influence aleo came to humanize their stern 
creed. 

f have run over the history of the Jaws, as modern 
acholara generally have reconstructed ii, nok with 
any intention of belittiing their soutribation to civilt- 
sation, but in order to appreciate it correctly. When 
one jooks over their whole history the Jews have 
proved one of the most ramarkahble of the nations we 
pasa in review. The Hitutes and Babylonians and 
Aasyriana, the Phasnicians, and Philistines, Cretans, 
Lydians, and Phrygians, have perished. The Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Arabs, and Greeka earvive only as 
relatively feebla peoples. Bur tha Jews, scattered 
over the world, have a power and wealth that tt 
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would bea diffcult to estimate, and area aa fail of 
vigour aa in the daye of David. Their moral and 
religious culture haa prevailed over that of their 
mighty neighbours, and ia only now dropping out of 
civilisation. In the Middle Ages they ware a moat 
Important part of tha agencics that roused Europe 
from ite barbaric elurmber, and they may yet piay an 
even more important part io the pacification and 
Quification of the world. 

Bat, while we acknowledge tha fallnesa of thoir 
influence, we may claim tha right to understand it. 
Their own story, wich is atl solemnly and seriously 
taught to children in all the schuola of England, is 
now abeclutely sxreludod from eurious history. They 
had not even the “ genius for morality’ with which 
Matthew Arnold credited them. Thay were civelined 
by thair neighbours, and they haoded on to punterity 
the ideals they received. Not until the meidle of the 
firat millennium before Christ do we find among them 
a moral coiturs to compare with that of Kevpt and 
Babylonia. Their Jahveh became ‘a god of righteous- 
ness" «a thousand years at leaal-—to cunfine ourselves 
to positively known facte--after Ra in Egypt, or 
Mardok and Shamash in Babstona, bad assumed 
that character. Indeed, tha Egyptian Onirus was « 
god of righteousness three thousand yeare earlier; 
aod Hammural:, about 2,044) a.c., bad hailed Shamash | 
aa ‘the great judge of hes.on acd earth,” by whose 
command “justice shall glittur in the land,” and who 
bade bim “sustain the feeble’ and see thai * the 
strong may not oppress the weak.” 

it ia the prophets who made the chief contribution 
to the moral ecltare of the iubrews, and the aireum- 
stances in which this disinculve body of mon arova 
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are peculiar. That they were no representatives of 
the official religion is well known. They were what 
people of loose sconomic ideas would now call 
*Boctalint agitators.” Judea had become rich and 
corrupt, There were in Jerusalem extremes of wealth 
and poverty, and the prophets were the spokesmen 
of the poor. Even is thig respect the moral standard 
waa higher in Egypt and Babylonia, for there it was 
the rulera (Hammurabi, elec.) and middle-clase writers 
(Ptah-hotep) who taught justice to the advantage of 
others. Yet the rise of the propheta—ceall them 
“darvishas” or what you will—waa a creat event in 
history. Ae far as literary remains go they are our 
firat indication thal the masa of the people had a 
voice and claimed a right Lo use it 

To the monotheiam of the Habrew writings we 
may attach lese importance. If the gods ara con- 
cerned about justice, it matters little whether they 
are one or many. Osiris or Ra of Evypt, Marduk 
or Shamash of Babylon, or Ahura Marda of Persia, 
was aupreme enough for ethical purposes. It ia, in 
fact, curious to nola that a typical modern scholar 
like Profeasor W. James found polytheiam nearer the 
facta and more casy to accept than monotheism. Ab 
ali events, Persia and Greece would bave imposed 
monotheism on the world without Jewish aid. The 
only really important new element in Judma ia the 
voiea of the people; and it is ironic to reflect that it 
led t no democracy in Judea, and has nowhere been 
recognised as the voice of the people until gaita 
modern times. {[t still remained for Greeee and 
Rome to intent the ideal of democracy. 


Craprar V1 
THE SPLENDOUR OF GREECE 


We have so far asid nothing abont the civilizations 
of Asia or America, and, although thia ie mot @ 
manual of history, we ought to consider how civiliza- 
tions could arise so far away from the central 
germinating region of the earth. Aas for aa the 
main theatre of civilization in concerned, we now have 
a very fair idea of the evolution. If you take a pair 
nf compasses and draw a amall eirclo, with Cyprus 
as ita centre, on the map of tha world, you have the 
area of all the oldest civilizations; aod the raason 
for this we have alrauly given. The African ia not 
of an inferior race, bus the vaat desert, from the 
Atlantic to the Red Sea, cul him off from this stima- 
lating region. So with tha Australian, the Maulane- 
sian, the Eskimo, and so on. [f you wouder why 
the Poiynekian 1a much more advanced than any of 
these, the answer ia thal exparta now generally believe 
that the Polynesians rually came from the Caucasic 
region and were cousins to the Europuans. 

Now there might very well Le other parta of the 
earth where tha conditions of tha Mediterranean 
region were more or less reproducead—that in to say, 
where cireumetancea brought a largs number of 
peoples with differing cultures into close contact 
with each other. One of these ts Central America. 
The inhabitants of South America have al} had to 
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pass through the narrow neck of Central America. 
Very primitive mMan—of whom the Yabgan of Tiarra 
del Fuego ia possibly a aurviving specimen-—may have 
crossed on foot from Europe to America by iand in 
the North Atlantic which has, to cor knowledza, 
since diaappoared. Many now think this. But the 
American Indian is an offshoot from Asia by way of 
Alasks, and ip his disperaion over the contunent he 
would get more or lesa congested in the *‘ botile- 
neck" from Southern Marico to Panams. We have 
every reason to believe, from the earliast remains, 
that native American civilization developed bere, and 
spread to Mexico and Peru. This development seema 
to fall within the Chriatian Eira.! 

ln the case of China we may possibly have another 
independant theatre of the evolution of civilization 
uoder the same conditions. Man was probably 
evolved somewhere in Asia, aud Asia waa not glaciated 
during the loe Age to anything like the same extent 
as Europe. There was undoubtedly a large abori- 
ginal population—or several populations differently 
developed in diffarent regtona~and thy more fertile 
areas would tend to become centres of struggle in the 
early days of agriculture. It would be quite esay to 
undarstand the evolution of civilization in tha beat 
part of China and on the plaina of India. 

It i¢, howaver, not cartain that even thea Chinese 
civilisation wag & quite independent development. 
The archeology of Asis isp not yet woll studied, and 
the beginninge of Chinese civilizauon are obscure. 


' There ia s theory that civitisstion reached ern trom the Pacifia 
lslands, But the Polpnewanos never wera ovilized, and the distanns 
is prohibitive. Mureover, Aceon arebmology pools to a develop 
mnens from Centra Aloerion. 
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The Chinese recorda are po more reliable than the 
Hebrew or the Roman. For our modern echolara the 
histerie period opens in China only about 1,222 a.0. 
Befora that we have only a few brotize vesaels and 
bells with ancient hieruglyphica on them, indicating 
# rudimeutary eivilization as far back, possibly, as 
1700 ac. Many oxperta think that thare ere tracea 
ef a migration from Central Asia, tf not further went; 
and #0 we get the suggestion, which I have given 
earlier, of a connection with the Sumerians whe 
founded Babylonian civilizaion. But the general 
opinion ia that Chinese civilization developed in 
China. In fact, ita main development waa clearly 
after 1,100 a.c., and it rune on the linea with which 
we are pow familiar. 

India is, of course, mach more aasily connected 
with tha west. We have seen that the ancestore of 
thea Hindus branched off from the Peraisos and 
moved north-eastward. They seum to have entared 
tha Punjab, by Chitral and through Algbanistan, 
about 2,600 g.c.; and they bavame the maatere of the 
less vigorous and lesa warlike primitive inbebitanta. 
But they can hardly be said to have takan civilization 
toindia. They were a siinple pastoral Aryan people, 
with agriculture and metal, but # very primitive 
patriarchal economy. Some think that the earlier 
inhabitants (Dravidians) were navigators, and had 
already brought the rudimants of civilization by sea 
from Babylonia. At aj] events, the great mingling of 
pecplas on tha plains of northern India gave the 
essential condiien of progress, and by 1,000 s.c. 
India was ervilized. 

We cannot here go into the history of tuese oivili- 
zalions, bat a word should be added on their long 
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stagnation. This is not diffcalt to understand. 
There wae no more a“ geriue for conservatiem ” in 
China than a geniag for morality in dadma, or a geniua 
for law and organization in Rome. But there was 
a very real isolation from other civilizations. Once 
& high eulture was developed in China, it had no 
contacts with other high cultures unti! modern times, 
apart from temporary ecoutact with Rome aboat 
100 p.c. aod with Indian at ao later date. The map 
otplains tha conservatiam of China. It ia noneenss 
lo say that there were “principles of progress” in 
European culture which were lacking in Chinese. 

It was much the same with India. Tho fally 
developed civilization, which was able to produce 
Buddha, just as China produced Kung-fu-tae, in the 
aixth century n.c., hiad no stimulating contact with 
equal cultures, aa afl the Western civilizations had. 
For a time, after the invasion by Alexander the 
Great, Judia was quickened by Greck tnduence, and 
there was considerable fresh progress. But the 
collapse of Westorn civilization aftor the fall of Greece 
and Rome cut it off once more, and Tndia ranuined 
unprogressiva, 

Theae general remarka must soiliea for what wa 
may call the outlying civilizations of the earth, and 
we must return to the main etreain of buinan darvelop- 
mant. So fur we bave been dealing with Aaiatics, 
and this fact of civilization being so overwhelmingly 
Asialic for ages led some to form # dreamy theory of 
the “ genius of Asia” and the “‘ wisdom of the East.” 
The discovery of Crete rather disturbed thia shallow 
theory. The curious thing is that people who love 
these pieces of verbiage always regard themselves as 
* profound,” aud look upon the man who consults 
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maps and geological conditions ag superficial and 
* materialistic.’ But itis precisely this materialism" 
that has made the atory of man at last fairly intel- 
ligible, and we now apply it to the awakening of 
Fiurope. 

It ig well to take a broad view, to begin with. 
Nearer Asis—or the region from the Nile to the 
Pearaian: Gulf—made more rapid progress than Karope 
at first for reasons that we have seen. At the close 
of the lee Age men of the New Stone Age apreaad 
over Europe. But, just because they spread, they 
had not the same stimuiua to progresa ay those of 
the Mediterranean region wha remeamed in contact, 
There was, of course, progress. Tho Britena, for 
instance, developed an elementary civilization, with 
fine goid and bronze ornaments, long before the 
Romans came. roadly epenking, however, the New 
Stone Age men of Burope made littia progress, except 
where, a8 in Greece aud Htaly, the Cretan civihzation 
touched then. 

Then the “' Aryana” (to which the Britons belonged, 
of course) camo upun the seene. The real Europeans 
—ancestora ul the moderu European nations— began. 
They had, apparently, lived somewhere near the 
Caspian Sea and the Caucasus mountaing during the 
later phase of the lee Age. They had become acecus- 
tomed to bracing conditions, and had gone further 
north ag the ice receded. The Tentonic and Slav 
familiea went right up to the Baltic region. Thon 
they turned south and west. The Celta reached 
France and HEritain; and a large family took the 
nearer ronte to Italy and Greece. The ancestora of 
the Greeks were, naturally, the first to reach the ses 
and come into contact with the older civilixationa, 
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and they were therefore the firat to be eivilized. The 
Romans were tha second nearest to the old theatre 
of civilization, and a0 their phase of world-history 
comes after that of the Greeks. They civilised the 
Celta of France and Britain, and the light gradually 
apread to the Teutona of the north (who wero moving 
steadily south} and the Slave of the wild asst. 

That i8 a bird'a-aye view of the civilizing of 
Europe which some readera may find useful. Now 
let ue take it a little more in detail: frat Greece, 
then Rome, and then a general survey, 

Greece was occupied by the northern fringe of the 
Mediterranean race afier the lca Age—a simple 
pastoral folk with o New Stona Age cuiture. They 
got the uae of bronze from Crete, and made prograsa. 
in time colonists or adventurera from civilized Crete 
landed on the tips of Greece and on the near coast of 
Asia Minor, and founded cities and princedoma. 
There were cities, with formidable walla, at Mycene 
and Tiryne, as well as at Troy. Some very beactifal 
epecimene of Cretan art have bean found in Greece. 
In other words, Greece was bepgioning to be eivilized 
(from Crete) long before the ‘“‘Grecks” came. It 
did not wait for any race with a ‘ geniua for culture." 

But from about 2,000 u.c. the early wavea of the 
advancing Aryane began to tlow over it from the 
north, They were not called “* Greeks "’—even the 
name “‘ fiellenes'’ was appled only to one tribe at 
first—bat we had better avoid here the names of the 
succesaiva waves of invaders. The first comers ware 
not toc formidable or numerous, snd they mingled 
with the civilised folk and adopted their ways. We 
get the chiefe and princes of the Homeric postry— 
still half Cretan, perhaps—with their earcuses and 
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fights and semi-barbarous Inrory. [3% waa they who 
sacked Troy, and probably thoy who did the chief 
work in destroying Crete. They flowed over tha 
Mediterranean snd helped in an altack on Egypt. 

These wera “ bronse warriors.” Meantime iron 
had been diseovered in the Danube region, and the 
nert great Aryao wave that surged through the 
peases and fell upon Greeca was a body of more 
formidalle fighters with tron weapons who ewept al] 
before them. In fact, they made a clean sweep of 
eivilizalion. Greece was barbsarized again. The ses 
waa covered with Greek rovera or pirates. It was 
something like the atery of Enziand after thea Romana 
withdrew, and the Vikings and Danes dominated the 
sea and desolated the land. The old sitios were 
abandoned. Hy 1,000 u.c. the first European (really 
Cretan) civilization wae over. 

But the earlier and already civilized ‘‘ Greeks "— 
for the correct names of thu various pooples the 
reader must ace jarger works—-had passed io great 
pumbera to the islands and the const of Asia Minor, 
and there they nursed what reinained of sivilization. 
Within « few centaries there was a new and very 
remarkable civilization on this coast of Again Minor. 
Nearly all the great names in early Greek literstare, 
philosophy, and science—Homer, Sappho, Thales, 
Anaximander, !’ythagoraa, Democritas, etc.— belonged 
to it or studied in it. There waa a chain of civiliza- 
tions acrose Asia Minor, linking them with Mesopo- 
tamia, and numbers of them visited Egypt. Bot 
they were Europeana, and, as the wild disorder of 
the “iron age” settled down, they communicated 
their civilisation, slowly and gradually, to the peoples 
of Greece. 
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The sountry was ful! of different tribes, the chiefs 
of which now became the kings of so many peoples. 
Thera were the Spartans in the south, who clung to 
the institution of royalty and bad drastic discipline 
for military purposes. Thera were seven or sight 
other sections of what we ¢all the Greek race, but for 
the purpose of this small work we shall have to 
confine out altention to Attica, of which Athens waa 
the capital. 

Thare used to be a good deal of rhetorical specula- 
tion about the reasons why the Athenians came to 
play so brilliant a part in the civilization of Europe. 
Sowe talked about their beautiful blue sky and solt 
green hilla and the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
within eight: ag if the eunshine and blue waters and 
flower-decked tills were not the sama to-day. Others 
made much of ‘the genius of the Athenians for 
culture"; which is equal to saving that the Athenians 
did great things because they wera capable of doing 
them. The real explanation liea in what wa may 
broadly call the aconomic conditions. We must 
ramembaer that there had bean, not two hundred 
wiles away, 6 civilization of an advauced character 
fifteen hundred years before Athenn waa fully civilized, 
and that the first artiats and thinkera of Greece were 
not at Athena, but on the coast of Asia Minor, and 
wora plainly inapired by Cretan, Egyptian, and 
Pheenician civilization. 

There were good reasons why Athens was parti- 
cularly open to receive culture from Asia Minor. 
The dintrict was fairly aheltered from the north by 
mountains, and it had not bean so much trodden 
down by the northern invadera. Some think shat 
the older Cretan-Greek civilization survived there 
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better than elsewhere in Greece. However that may 
he, it waa a comparatively peacafol province. Further, 
the ren of Attica were closely relatad to the Greeks on 
the islands and on the Asiatic const, and from Athens 
they could keep up fate communication with them. 

Hence when, in the eighth aod seventh centuries 
before Christ, Greoca becams more or lens settled 
and civilizad, the Athenisus were among the fore- 
most. As this time there waa a considerable farment 
among the new pupils of civilization. Thay roamed 
over the sea, and founded colonies in Italy and Sicily. 
They begau to ovarbaul their ancient religious tradi. 
tiona aod their lawa. Civia lifa and commerce were 
growing. Men's minds were expanding and getting 
more receptive of new ideas. 

Then occurred one of tha really momentous changea 
in the evolution of civilization. The people affirmed 
their rights by abolishing the monarchy. Up to the 
present avery ¢ivilization we have studied was 
despotie monarchy, and now Kurapa opens a new 
atrain of political developrnant. We must remember 
that euch a chanve was wuch easicr in (iraece than 
it would have bean in Keypt or Asia. All the States 
in Greece wera very sinall monarchies, each lodged in 
a very small territory; and it was more possible for 
the people to think and act together. Moreover, the 
Greek monarchs were not deapotic. The noblew—the 
successors of the chiaf's ‘ captaing "—alwaye had a 
good deal to say in an Aryan tribe, and they checked 
the power of the king. Then arcsa a commercial 
claas aod 9 body of artigyane, with claims of their ows. 
However it waa done—we have no accurate history 
of these times—the Athenians abolished royalty and 
became, in effect, an aristocracy. 
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The further political development ia a long etory, 
which we must make short. With the growth of 
eommeree and industry a class of rich men sprang 
up, sad the fight of ‘ havea’ and “ have-nots” began. 
lt was a ama!! world, ws must remember, and strugg!es 
were poesibla there which would at once have been 
sternly crashed in Egypt or Babylonia. The whole 
mzth osntary waa filled with the ravolt of the peopla 
against ariatocracy and plutocracy, anding in complete 
democracy. Although thare was what we sborld call 
* manhood auffrape,'' tha State was eo small that evap 
i the yaar 400 u.c. it was possible to gather tha whole 
of the citizens of Athens in one field (the Poyz) and 
debate in common. Small nations have their uses. 

This was a very rapid political development eom- 
pared with what we bave hitherto sean. Progrega in 
othor watlers—-art, science, industry, elc.—was not 
eo rapid. But ao event vow occurred which wae 
fateful for Athena. 

The Groeks in Ama Minor had failen under the 
powar of Parsia. They rebelled, and the Athenians 
aasiated them, so the Persian king sent a ‘‘ punitive 
arpedition '’ against these audacious barbarians. He 
probably regarded the Atheniana much aa we regard 
the Pathane to-day. The first Persian arpedition was 
broken by the Athenians at the Battle of Marathon. 
Then Xarzes sent the army of half a million men 
to which I have referred previously, and, as the 
Athenians retreated before it, the old city of Athens 
was utterly destroved by the Persians. 

jt was a melancholy mghi for the Athenians when, 
after (with the help of the other Greeks) driving off 
the Persians, they returned to ther oily. I: was a 
bed of azhos and rubbish. But the reeomstracton 
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was one of the greatest pages of history: a page that 
ought to be preached to every one of the stricken 
nationa olf Europe to-day. Firat they looked after 
their security. They built a five-mile wall round the 
city, and long walls down to thetr seaport; and they 
brought all the Greek States togethbor in a defansive 
League. At this point Athens gof the survices of a 
great statesman, Pericles, who had in hie mind 
vision of “the city beautiful.”” He gathered about 
him the finest Greek architecta and artista; and, as 
Athens pow had the good fortune to enter upon fifty 
years of pesce, they rearod sash public buildings aa 
the world had naver seen befura aod has never seen 
since. Tha first democrary in the world built, with 
amall resources, the finest city the world has yet known. 

Much as I whould like to do if, 1 have not apace 
here to describe this wonderful marble heart of 
Athens. Un the central bil] were two templas, the 
finer of which, the Parthenon, was the most exquisite 
balding ever put together: a severe and chaste 
structure to yellowish marble, adorned with such 
scoipsure in the purest white marble, with brilliant 
rad or blue background, as no artist has since 
equalled. A noble and lofty marble portice, on the 
hill-side, formed an approach to these temples. At 
the foot of tha hill lay the old market-place (Agora), 
which wos now tranaformed into a poblis square, 
lined with stately solongades and tuautifal civic 
buildings. Other superb temples and monuments 
ware reared in different parta of the city. There has 
never been, and ia pot in the world two-day, a sity 
with so beautiful a central pert. 

Other arte made equal progress. in the rocky side 
of the bill was cut a large amphitheatre, capable of 
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accommodating more thun twenty thousand citizens 
on ita tiers of atone benches. Jt waa the first theatre, 
with the firat dramas, comedies, and tragedies. All 
these words are Greek, and remind us of what wa owa 
to Greace. And thease were not only the frst comedies 
and trayedios, but they were auch as no later age has 
surpassed, if it hae equalled them. The tragedies of 
Mechyluan, Sophocles, and Euripides, and the comediea 
of Aristophanes and Menander, abaorbed the Greek 
democracy. There also orators like Demosthenes 
delivered the greatest political speeches known in 
literature. 

So Athens gave Europe, more than 2,000 years 
ago, superb legsone in politics and art. It wags not 
leas great in philosophy, mental and moral. The 
Whole world knows the namea ol Sucrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Zano, and Epicurus. ]t was cquaily supreme 
in the cultivation of the Lody, and produced maguifi- 
cant types of yours wan and women. Gymnastics 
and athletics ara Greek words, just as loyie, ethica, 
politics, poetry, drama, cle., are. In a word, Athens 
gave Europe a magnilicent lend in every section of 
culture. “ Truth, beauty, and guodnosa” wus the 
ideal of its thinkers. 

Now let ua notice the shades of tha picture. Nr. 
Wells hag given us a dark account of Athena whick 
ia, frankly, unintelligible, and we must not run to 
the opposite extreme. There was slavery. A blot, 
certainly ; Lut we can hardly etpect a young civilizs- 
tion to put an end at once to one of tha oldest of 
institutions. Slavery was beginoing to trouble the 
Athenian moralista; sod we may add that the slaves 
of Athens were not ill treated, and were mainly 
engaged in deuiestic work, There was the political 
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arelugion of woman. But, instead of baing a reproach, 
this merely raminds us again of the remarkable dis- 
bance tha Athenians had gone in so short a time. 
More than 2,000 vears ago the emancipation of 
woman wads a burning question in Athena, and Flato 
wae ap ardent advocuie of it. Leb ua who have only 
just accomplished it—and not yat in fuil—be modest 
in onr criticipma. 

Then there ia the question of mornla. JT do not 
speak of religion, ae it is well known that no aducated 
Greek at this time believed in Zeus and Athene and 
ali their tribe. Tha educated Cirecks were dividad 
into monothuists, atbetata, and those (Stoica and 
K picureans) whose real belief wad provably more like 
what we now call Acnosticism., Hul the coda of 
morals of all achools waa as hich as ours, and Lhere 
14 no reason to think that the general lavel of Athenian 
morality was lowar than that of a ninetuenth-cantury 
city. Oneof the best aulhoritiea—and haw clergyman, 
the Rev. Professor Muhatly—says :-— 


When I compare the relicion of Christ with that 
of Zeus, Apollo, and Aphrodite, and consider the 
enormous, tha unspeakabla contraata, | wooder not 
at the greatness, but at the gimminess, of the advance 
in publie morality which has been attaiged.' 


In point of fact, Professor Mabulfy doug uot indicate 
any particular advance in regard to morale. He finde 
the cumediea of Menander, which were very popular, 
quite modern in ethical ‘tone.’ He finda Socrates 
“far superior to the average Chrigtian moralist."’ 
He clears the character of Aspasin, and warne ua not 
to be too cure abuut the Athenian Aetaira: being 


+ socal Life in Greece, p. 4, 
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courtesans in the modern sense. And so on. It ia 
alwaya very difficult to setile such questions when 
there are no statistics. As far as we can positively 
say, moral ideas and practice were much the game 
in the old civilizations as in modern cities. It is 
precisely one of the points on which there has been 
least progress. 

Apart from a cerisin harahness in some things, 
Which wa might expect in a people so recently (com- 
pared with tha older sivilizations and ourselves) 
issued from barbariam, the great defeet of tha Greeks 
(not merely Athens) was that the masa of the people 
were left uneducated. This is the fundamental defect 
of every civilization, ancient and modern, and the 
world will never go well until it 1a remedied. The 
Athenian democracy was ignorant, and bLiundered 
badly. Jt would ba enough to quote the fact that 
it killed Socrates, one of the greatest and most exalted 
of moralistes. It also drove from Athens man of science 
who dared to suggeet astrouomical truths which were 
apainat the osrrow creed of the people. Cartainly we 
muat not admit all the strictures againat the Athenian 
democracy. The great artists and architects anil 
dramatisia could not have lived and worked without 
the support or coneant of the people. They, appa- 
rently, loved great and beautiful things. But they 
wore left in ignorance, while the philosophers talked 
in their gardens to select circies, and when the time 
of trial same the democracy failad. 

The first blunder was imperialism. Ia tts greatest 
days Athens was a city-state of aome 300,000 or 
400,000 people, of whom every adult male (if Athenian) 
had a vote. it was, aa I said, bound in a Leagae with 
the other city-atatea of Uireace. As it became mch 
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and famous throughout the old warld, it grow 
ambitious, and made the other smal] states subjeot 
to it. Ite modest ampire even spread to the cities of 
Asia Minor. As ceual, thie led to a growing dis- 
eontant, hatred, and anger. At inst it came to war, 
with Sparta. The fifty yeara of peace wore succeeded 
by nearly filty years of war. There was the uaual 
destruction of the fit’ and survival of the leas fit. 
The democracy sud the leadership degenerated. Mure 
wars were brought on. Altogether about eighty years 
were troubled with war and all tho waste that war 
meno. 

Jost at this time Philip of Macedon began to 
intrigues for the formation of a (trevk empire under 
himaeif, Demosthenes, in the theatre, thundered out 
hia famona orations against Philip, but the democracy 
was woary aod incompetent. The imperialist adven- 
turer got his way. The Greek states were swallowed 
up ie the world-empire of Alexander “the Great,” 
Philip's aon, 

For a time this seamed to give protection. This 
waa the age of Aristotle, we must remember, and the 
Stoics and Epicureank had still to comme. To many of 
us, indeed, thia asenia to be the bust age of Greek 
thought, as the mind waa brought Lack to positive 
knowledze from the theosophy of Plato and lhe meta- 
physics of Aristotle. The Stoicu worked ouf a human 
code of morula which was, in tha Homan world, to 
havea remarkslja social influence, Epicurns—whoso 
eystern wae slandered by the more ascetic Stoies and 
has been hibellad ewer sinco—conceived s philosophy 
of nature and man of the most promising charseter, 
inaluding an ethic of tha most sober deseription. But 
thought waa pow dissociated anotirely from civic life 
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and politics, and Athens rapidly decayed. In the 
sacond century B.c. the Romans “ delivered the Greeks 
from the Macedonian yoke," as they pat it, and—as 
the drowsy Athenians might have axpected—com- 
pleted ita protection by bringing it under their own 
yoke. The lamp of civilization was banded on to the 
next great branch of the Aryan race. But Athena, in 
its two huodred years of brilliant civilization, had 
made upon the world a mark that will never be 
affaced—a deaper mark than Egypt had made in four 
thousand years. 


Charter VII 
THE VICES AND VIRTUES OF ROME 


We bave already seen the close relationship of tha 
early Greeke and the early Romana. Tha traditions 
of both peoples—indoead, of all anciont pooples—-were 
almost entirely legendary, and it has remaiued for 
modern acience to Jearn, laboriously, tha movamenta 
of the race in that dim dawn of history. Naturally, 
our knowledge ia atill vary imperfect, but we have a 
confident picture of the general situation. Durtng 
the ister part of the New Stone Age, or while Eyypt 
and Babylon were building up their civilizations, the 
large family of white-skinned tribea which, for con- 
venience, wa may still call the Aryan race wee 
moving towarda the south of Europe. One branch 
reprasented the ancestors of the Greeka and Romans, 
and in the region of the Danube it divided. One 
section found ita way through the mountain- passes 
to Greece. Anothar section took the route to central 
Italy. 

Long before modern archnology came into existance 
it was known that a civilized people axiated in Italy 
before the Romana. Latin literatura itself betrayed 
the debt of the Romans to these Etruscans, as they 
were called, far more clearly than Greek literature 
showed a debi to the Cretans. The Etruscan civiliza- 
tion, in fact, fourished for a time side by side with 
that of Home. it than Isy to the north of Koma, 
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between the Arvo and the Tiber; but there is reason 
to balieve that at an cariier date if had covered the 
greater part of Italy. Its remains have now been 
investigated, and it bears all the marks of what we 
call eivilization—troyal political organization, written 
language, cities, Jaw, fine work in gold and bronze 
and poltery. 

Who these Etrascans were ia still something of a 
_ mystery. Scholars are inclined to think that they 
came from Asia Minor—some connect them with the 
Hittites—about 1,100 &.0., and welded the existing 
peoples into a kingdom. But, although we hava 
thousands of inacriptions in their tongue, vo one has 
yet deciphered it, and ao the affinities of the people 
are not known. This does not matter much for our 
purpose if, as some experts think, they found civiliza- 
tion already existing among tha older inhabitants of 
Italy and adopted it. in that case the early Italian 
civilization falla into line as the western fringe of the 
genera! Mediterranean civilization of which we have 
seen BO much. 

By the eighth century 8.c., whan the Romane just 
begin to be dimly discernible aa a small pastoral 
people with their chief village, or small town, at 
Rome, the Etruscana ware a powerful and wealthy 
kingdom. The southerners seem to have bean filled 
with wonder at the aize and gaisty of the Etruscan 
cities, the aplendour of their games (which Rome 
adopted from them}, their rich jewellery and 
ornaments, their fine fieet of commercial veesela on 
the Adriatic. In other worde, they initiated the 
Romana to civilization; and in the couree of time 
they wers, of course, absorbed and ruined by tha 
Romana. 
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But the firat task ie to show bow this little pastoral 
people in the south became strong enough to conquar 
all their neighbours. Why they should wish to do 
it we veed not satay to examine; for in thore old 
days—so different from oura!—there was only ona 
hmit to your desires, and that was the limit of your 
strength. But let ua oot be cynical. Civilization is, 
asl seid, a thin film of fine sentimonta and ideals 
trying to check humao impulses that had ran wild 
for a millicn years, and the film waa naturally thirner 
and younger in the old world than it ia to-day. Tha 
Romans wera no worse than othera, but they were 
differently situated. Many experts believe that two 
peoples-—two branches of the Arvan racé——are mingled 
in the Romans whan we first catch aight of them. 
The great clagu-division of the Romana waa into 
patrictans (the rich} and piebeiana (the workers, the 
relatively poor); and it ia eupposed that the patriciana 
represent the Sabines, who in the sixth century 
united with the Lating (the plebs) to drive the 
Etruscan outposts from the Roman district. 

Rome waa their market-town and their cbiel centra 
for checking the Etruscans. [t had remarkable 
advantages. The visitor to Rome to-day has some 
difficulty in recognizing its famous * seven hills.” 
They are gentle elevationa over which the tide of 
masonry esgily flows. But in those primitive days 
a emall central site sheltering between seven hills 
waa very aeeful. Most early towns bad merely ona 
central bill, to which tha inhabitants could retire 
when the enemy appeared. The Romans could pack 
their cattle and wives in the central valley while the 
men lined the hilla. 

As in Greece, the organization was auch that io 
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so amall a world it waa not difficult to pasa from 
royaity to aristocracy, and then on to democracy. 
As we know Rome, after if had become a small city 
or town, it consisted of about threa thousand bouse- 
holds. The householders or burgessea ware the 
patricians; the plebeians were clients or dependents 
of these, and there was a further population of slaves 
(captives on whom both patricians and plebeians were 
eager to put as much of the work as possible). Ten 
households formed a clan, ten clana a wardahip; and 
thirty wardshipa (in theory} made up ‘the Roman 
people.” The patricians provided the army; and the 
relegation of so much work to siavea lefi the army 
free to evolve a high discipline and conquer feeble 
surrounding peoples. The kingship waa not hereditary. 
The king was chosen by aud from the hurgasaaa, and 
checked by their Senate, so that by 509 a.c. it was 
resolved to abandon ihe royal form, and Kome became 
& Republic. 

The furthar evolulign was therefore vary like that 
of Greece on the political aide and very unlike it on 
another side. In Greece there wera ten fairly equal 
amali States and a common enemy, Persia. In 
southern Italy thore was one powerful httla people 
among many feable ones, The Etruscane ware 
beginning to soften acd decay in proportion as the 
Romane epread thair Rapublic and drafted more and 
more hardy farmere into their army. From the force 
of circumetanses they specialized on axpanaion, which 
involved stern attention to military discipline (law) 
aod organization. Athens also want in for imperialist 
eipansion, we remember, and with great success: 
but Athena bad a formidable military neighbour in 
Sparta, while Rome had only an enervated peopla, 
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the Eitruseans, to keap off antil (in the third century) 
she wae strong enough to conquer it. So, in a word, 
Rome went on from conquest to conynest, and became 
the last great world-empire of the old era The 
history must be read elsewhere, 

Circumatances thus directed the Romaa “ genius” 
-—which ia the common vigour of » frash people 
specialised for a particular purpose—into a distinct 
channel, Internally the developmant was more like 
that of Athens. The plebetans had to be drawn into 
the army, and taka a Jarge part in the growing 
industry, They regented the aristocracy of the 
patriciana, and demanded what we call the right te 
yote. So thera was inaugurated the long and furious 
struggle which ended in cotuplete democracy, To 
anticipate a little, we may add thet, as the luirdans 
were pul more and more upou the atiior Italiana, they 
claimed and got citizenship. [i the end, provincials 
outside Italy got it. Centuries of warfare used ap the 
old Roman stock, and tha mulitury holocausts of a 
later date and the batter part of the © liumana” were 
provincial blood. 

Another developmant procealed alongside these. 
The old Roman social and religious ideals began to 
tottar, When the Romanus overran Greece, then 
Syria and Pereia, and brought back oew ideas as 
wall aa new luxuries and loads of apoil, the patriarchal 
“virtues” became old-fashioned. There was another 
stern fight over these. Conservatives had shuddered, 
no doubt, over the *'tearing-up of the constitution,” 
the deposition of their ‘' kings by the grace of Jupiter.” 
Now they found that the home, the foundation of tha 
Siste, was in danger; and the old religion, which wag 
essential to the fabric of civilixation, waa in worse 
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danger. Marriage—the stern old type of marriags—- 
was threatened. Woman waa in revolt against the 
beneficant rule of her husband. Early Roman liters- 
ture tells us much about these developments. 

A great deal of admiration has bean wasted on the 
virtues of these earlier Homans. The old ideal was 
that the father was absolute maater in hia own house. 
The law did not cross his threshold. When « female 
child was born he pleased himself whether it was to 
be retained or no. He had powar of life and death 
over his wife, childran, and alavea. Theroafore, while 
it ia true that the older Roman women were very 
virtuous, it waa a virtue exacted under fear of death. 
The woman waa ber husband's property, and must 
not be eciled. The men were oot forbidden to amuse 
themselves with the female alaves, or with the 
courtesans who now appeared. The women, rightly, 
rebelled. Thsy demanded freedom, education, and 
political righte. There was a fierce agitation for 
“woman's rights" as early aa the second century B.c. 
We must add, however, that the oldar Romana did 
not use their drastic powers to any grave extent, 
Women were aa goneraily loved and kindly treated as 
elaewbere. Even cruelty to slavea was not commen. 

Thua Rome fough$ ite way through the inevitable 
atruggiea of civilization, complicated by a long and 
terrible saries of wars with Carthage for the mastery 
of the Mediterranean and a long and devastating 
Civil War dua to the ambitions of its generala and 
politicians. As in the case of Gresce, wa find a 
curiously modern note in its struggles. Nearly all 
the great controversies of modern times were aflame 
in ancient Athens and Rome—sthical, religious, 
political, economic, educational, feminist, ete. The 
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clock of social evolution was stopped when they fell, 
only to start again at the end of tha eighteenth 
century. 

Of the religiona and moral evolution I have written 
much in other books, and little can be said here. 
By the firet cantury p.c. educated Romana generally 
ceased to ba polytheisie and meraly paid external 
sopformity to the old religion. Philosophera carefully 
note that tha Kormans inveuted so new system of 
thought. They were practical mon. Poasihly most 
of aoa do not regret that they found no time for 
mataphysica. Those of them who were inclined to 
speculative thoughi—and there waa alwaye a good 
market for Greek philosophera at Rome-—were either 
Stoies or Epicureang; or it woull be nearer to the 
truth to say that most of the educated Romans more 
or jess blended tha two. Nomuinally Stoiciam was the 
favourite philosophy, and in tha first and second 
centuries of the Christian Era this ethic—it was 
never @ religion—ied to an outburst of philanthropy 
puch aa the world waa not to witness again until the 
nineteenth century, It waa essentially a doctrine of 
human brotherhood. Ita oraters, frienda of the 
Emperor, publicly denounced slavery in the Forum 
aa contrary to natural law. 

On the ethical side Rome has, like all tha old 
civilizaliona, been grossly misuuderatood by later 
ages, but 1 must refer to my larger works (especially 
The Empressea of Rome) for details. It was only 
during a few short periods, under inagne or half. 
insane Emperors like Culizula and Nero, that there 
was soy blatant exhibition of what some writers 
represent as habitaa!. It is enough to say that 
the Roman law, like the Babylonian, sentenced 
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the sdulterer to death; and tha fret Emperor drove 
his beloved daughter into exile for life for that trane- 
gression alone, while the fourth Empress only saved 
herself by sateide from 5 worse fate. 

Maantime the power and wealth of Rome had besome 
enormous. The city of Rome came to have o million 
inhabitants; the Empire a hundred million. Wealth, 
as in all euch developmenta, came to be distributed 
with crucl inequality. The patricians lived in superb 
mansions on the hills, while the people crowded into 
danse and poor tenements in the valleys, Even bere, 
however, current ideas are materially wrong, and Mr. 
Wella gives an exiraordinarily wrong impression of 
the condition of the people. The descriptions we 
have of the lurury of the rich are misleading to the 
modern mind. Many pacple have the idea that there 
ere wealthier capitalists in Rome than had ever been 
before or have ever been since. As a matter of fact, 
our experta who have worked out the fortunes of these 
Roman capitalista in modern terma find that the 
richea$ of tham were far leas wealthy than scores of 
our modern capitalists. Rockefeller could have bought 
up the whole of them in any particular generation, 
and there area a dozen British capitalists any ope of 
whom could have bought up any half-dozen Roman 
capitalists. 

At the other end of the seale wag, not the prole- 
tariat, but the vast army of slaves. in mitigation of 
thia grave blot on the Roman civilization one can 
ouly aay that it was young. It inberited a tradition 
from the whole civilized world that prisoners taken 
in war might be enslaved, and 1: takes ages to nproot 
a tradition that ia at once ancient, world-wide, and 
very profitable. Tbe modern worker is apt to forget 
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that the prolatariat of Rome, as well as the rich, 
profited immonaely by slavery. The workers were 
supphed with food wilhout payment dreause it wae 
produced by alave-labour far away; and many other 
of their extraordinary privileges were made possible 
only by slave-!abour. 

The evolution of alavery is 60 essential a point in 
our story that a few further worda must be aaid on it. 
Every ancien$ civilization snalaved the prisoners who 
were taken in war. This waa supposed to be a moral 
improvement, sa in barharous daye they had been put 
to death. Ttcome, with its centuries of warfare, had 
a prodigious number of such slaves. They were twice 
aa Dumerousa as free men in Italy, and in a higher 
proportion atill in the whole Empire. At Rome itself 
they were chiefly domestio, and were not, aa a rule, 
cruelly treated. Io the agricultural provinces they 
were tarribly workod, and were housed jike cattle; 
but in the capital cruelty waa not nearly so common 
as is often represented. The aatiriat Juvenal, whare 
stories are not taken seriously by modarn historians, 
is responsible for a good deal of the libel. (ne has 
only to reflect for a moment on the atory of slaves 
being thrown to the fishes by angry mistresses. There 
ia no fish in Europe—there never was—that will eat 
gman; and the fish in the Roman domestic fah-pond 
were generally carp. Butin the aye of demoralization 
by luxary and parasitism there were masters and 
mistresses who abused the despotic right which the 
old law gave. Bafore the end of the first century a.c. 
thie cruelty was checked by new laws, and the slave 
was granted the right of appeal to the court. The 
Stoice, who won great influence in Rome, repeatedly 
pointed ont that the slaves ware men and brothers. 
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Their finest orator, Dio Chrysostom, haa tha honour 
of being the first moralist in history to denounce 
slavery ip princip!s. 

During the first centary, aud later, slavery was cur- 
tailed by economic causes. It waa discovered that 
s froa and willing worker was better than a slave, 
and slaves wera encouraged to buy their freedom. 
In the normal course of development tbe inatitution 
was doomed. Hut Rome pasaed into a period of 
confusion and demoralization, and the progress waa 
suspended. The Christian Church acquiesced in slavery 
without protest.) Not a single voica waa raised in 
the Western world against it. Eut when Rome fall, 
in the fifth century, and the German barbarians 
destroyed all the capitalism of Rome, the slaves 
became ownerlasa, and they generally dispersed. The 
inetitution, however, stili lingered in placea (aa in 
England) until] the eighth century; but in Europe 
generally alavery had by this time passed, from shear 
economic causes, Into seridom—which waa little bettar, 
it hardly becomes English and American writers to 
casi slavery into the teeth of the ancient Romans— 
who knew little of the past and were only a few 
centuries out of barbariam—~in view of the horrors 
of bisck alavery in Christendom right down to the 
nineteenth century. 

The reader will not misunderstand. Rome was an 
imperfect civilization, with streaks of the euarlier 


+] at sotry bo have to point out here two very large and very 
poulws erro ion Afr, Walle's ating, He eae that Christinos 
ted "“s ucited froot against slavery” (p. 299) and gure the 
Warld educaticn. Both these statements are extraccdinarily 
opposed fo the facts. There is oniy one Christian sondemoation of 
very (Goaparuty atiributed to Gregory of N rasa] in the whole of the 
rst 1 cmntotions, acd that is rather a condemnation of the luxury 
of ownership. To wiuostion we retare laler, 
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barbariam still viaible in tt. At all evente, I do not 
myself admit that either Greek or Roman civilization 
was, everything considered, and quite apart from 
ecience, equal to oura (since 1850). But these older 
peoples have been so long calumuiated, and it ia so 
irritating to find wrilera of the highest ability and 
ideale, though lacking in teciinical knowledge, repeat 
the calumnies, that one is tempted to enlarge a little. 

In passing now to the body of workers of ancient 
Rome we need make no apology. I+ ia one of the 
most interesting and pertinent points of this part 
of our study. Tha vague idea of many people thas 
practically all labour in Rome was done by slavee is 
a singular mistake. In the population of ane million 
thera were, it iv estimated, at least 400.000 fraa 
workers. Jt seems a inoderate estimate when we 
learn that one place of «nterlainment, the Great 
Circus, accommodated nearly 400,000 spectators. And 
these artisans of Rome had, contrary to what ao 
many seem to think, & better time than any other 
workars ever had, or have to-day. 

Their hours of labour were not excessive. They 
began early, ag one doex in a warm climate; but the 
bells which closed the day's work generally rang at 
threes in the afternoon. They bad then the most 
princely bathe imaginable to resort to. The Anto- 
ninian Baths alone accommodated 1,600 bathers, and 
they were as remote as possible from the brick aud 
iron atrictures of modern times. These baths—and 
there were several such buildings—had their interiors 
faced with porphyry and other beantiful stones; and, 
besides the great marble baaina of bot and cold water, 
there were gymnastic rooms, librarice, and marble 
colonoades or lounges in which one could pisy dice 
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or other games of the day. The charge for admission 
was only one farthing of our money, as the structures 
were built by Emperors. 

Farther, the days of labour were far fewer than 
they aranow. Theres waa 00 Sabbath; but, whereas 
the best modern worker has only about ninety free 
days a year, including bis Sundays and Gaturday 
afternoons, the oman artisan had 175 daya of public 
games, beeides occasional festivala. He searcely 
worked half the year. The Roman worker's enter- 
taiument, moreover, was gunerally supplied free by 
the Eroperora, the putriciaus, or the municipality. 
The Great Circus, which was free, held 980,000 
spectators,and the entertainment provided sometimes 
oot a public man £90,000 in oue day. The chief 
spectacia in it was the chariot-race (with interludes 
of foot-racss, tight-rope dancers, conjurera, stc.), 
which was the great passion of the Roman people. 
The amphitheatre (Colosseum), in which the brntal 
gladiatorial shows wera held, had loga than one-fourth 
that number of spectators, and was not nearly so 
popular as the bloodless games of the Circos. It 
aliuo was frae and vary costly. The finest things 
were brought to Roma from the ends of the earth to 
amuse the Roman people. Then thera wera the 
thasires, in which playa without words were enacted, 

In addition to this the Roman worker had free 
corn for bia bread (hia chief article of diet), and later 
Emperore added free clive oil and pork. He bad free 
education. By the fourth century there was a system 
of free elamantary achoole for the childran of all 
workers: a system of frea secondary schools for the 
better pupils; and a number of special achoola (hke 
ubiveraities) which also could be reached without 
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payment by the poor, The municipalities evary where 
were compelled to maintain these.’ The municipality 
of Rome also provided a number of free medical men, 
and medical treatment could be had free at any 
temple of the healing god Maculapius., 

The workare bad their Trade Uniona, or *' Colleges” 
ne they called them. In avery district the builders, 
amiths, tannera, alc., had their own elub-room, and 
met pertodically for suppera. They provided burial- 
funda, and it ia clear from the frequent condemnation 
of them by the authoritien that they were used for 
keeping up wages, if not for political purposes. The 
practice was borrowed from the Greek workera; and 
the early Gunide of the Middle Agoe, which were at 
firet severely condemned by the Church, were merely 
continuations of the Roman trode combinations. 

We must also bear in mind that the civic beart of 
Rome, the rows of magnificent buildings in the centre 
of the city, were second only to those of Athens, and 
were more available to the Roman workers than publis 
buildings ara in any great city to-day. In Rome one 
lived out of doors most of the year; and the two great 
crowded quarters, where the workers lived in four- 
and five-story tenements, were close to the centre. 
A few amal! rooms in a block—with a good aupply of 
pure water (free) and a sewage system such aa the 
world would not sea again until the nineteenth 
century-—suficed for the worker and bie family. Tha 
most diglant was nota mile from the Forum, the ald 
market-place, sow transformed into a double row of 
marbie palaces—law-courts, halls, tamples, etc. The 


t £1) theme schools were saturated with Paganiam--khe on); class. 
books being Fagus literature— ao thas it is wirenge io claim that the 
Chorekh inepired them. = It destroyed that as soon as 14 could 
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Emperors built new Fora for the workers: open 
epaces with beautifal marble colonnades on each side 
where the worker could shelter from the acn and play 
his everlasting dice or bet on the oaxt chariot race. 
] have sean the ‘'show-places"” of many citissa— 
Loodon, Liverpool, and Edinburgh, Vienna and 
Athena, New York and Chicago, Paris, Brussels, 
Amaterdam, Cologne, Florence, Venice, Roma, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Durban, ate.—but they are 
tawdry compared with the Fora of ancient Rome. 

Ail this, altbough it gives us a more juat idea of a 
dead civilization, must not blind us to the defects and 
weaknesses of Rome—slavery, parasitism, nationsl 
cupidity, brutality here and there. From the point 
of view of cational etability thera were two chief 
defects. It is mere rbeteric to talk of the “vices” 
of Rome bringing about its ruin. The causes were 
the exhaustion due to constant war and the economic 
rottenness whieh resulted from tbeir plundering the 
world. Reme, for all its *‘ ganius for organization,” 
had « bad fiecal sysiem, and there was the profound 
economic truth which must have dawned upon every 
reader of the preceding pages that it did not earn by 
labour what it eujoyed. There was no economic 
basie to the eplendid structure. 

And war went on century by century. In the first 
cantury before Chriat the workers sold their democratic 
birthright (for baths, circuass, frae bread, ate.) and 
accepted an Emperor. Within a short time quite 
worthieas men mounted the throne, and there had to 
be assassinations and struggles for the dignity. In 
the second half of the firat century after Christ a 
great improvement was brought about by the Stoic 
philosophy and by the infusion of fresh provincial 
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blood. Rome rallied, and thera was a great century, 
during which most of the humanitarian work was 
done. Then followed a century of disorder and petty 
civil war. 

in the fourth century Rome was once more orderly 
sod apparently powerful. The system of achoole was 
completed. The general standard of character was 
good. When Constantines ‘‘the Great” tried a few 
domestic murders in Rome, the Pacans made the 
places too hot for him, and he went off to found 
Constantinople—then on the eastern fringe of the 
Empire. Rome enjoyed the gontility and scbriaty of 
age. How long it might atill have lasted, in spite of 
a thousand years of war, po man can say, Ite beat 
men had not tha least consciousnass of decay. But 
a force was moving—the early “ Yellow Peril "—of 
*bich they knew nothing. The Huna from Asia ware 
falling murderously upon the Teutona in Central 
Europe. Tha Tentons wera flung desperately agninat 
the weakened barrier of the Roman Empire, and it 
collapsed. The Empire had not enough ‘ Roman” 
soldiers left. For decades it bad employed ‘' bar- 
bariang.” 8o in 410 a.p. Rome fell, and the world 
wept. It was the doom of ancient civilization. 
Within another hundred yeara thare waa desolation 
from Gaul to Greece, from Cologna to Carthage. 
Within four more centuries civilization wae extinet 
in Europe. 

T have laid stress on the fact that Roma plundered 
tha world to enrich ita patriciana and amuse ite 
plebsians. There is a very important fact to be set 
against this. Rome also civilized the world. It 
enslaved milliona of men and robbed the older 
cities; but it set op its own finer institutions io 
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large areas of Europa. Far away, in Gaal, Spain, 
Africa, thea Balkans, and Asia Minor, Romar mani- 
cipalities were sef up. Schools were opened; aqueducts 
were bailt ; law-courte ware set up; beaatifal buildings 
and arches and colonnades wera reared. I saw, only 
the other day, two beautiful white marble baths dis- 
covered in the heart of rural England, where such 
things would not be known again for thirtean or 
fourteen centuries. Roman roada sprawl across 
Europe to-day. Let us be just. Rome had great 
virtues. With all its faulta it played 4 splendid pars 
in the civilization of Europa. 


Crarter VIII 
TRE NEW ERA 


Mawy readers who have not had much time to atudy 
world-bistory will have been surprised to read thal 
the fall of Rome involved a completa suspension af 
the story of the evolution of civilization. It is 
generally thought by the inezpert that there was a 
more or leas continuous advance; that, in fact, the 
world made greater progresa than aver sfier the fail 
of Rome. Now, if tha reader wishes to bave a 
roentally satisfactory view of the world’s prograna, 
and especially if be wishes to preserve something 
like a faith in man and a trust in evolution, ik is 
very necessary fo correct this error. The arror ia, of 
course, not due to any difference of opinion among 
historians. Every eerious historian uow admite that 
European civilization perished with Rome, 

Let ua 6um up our impressiona from our aurvey of 
the older world. The chief impression of those who 
make this survey for the first time is one of sarprise, 
if not bewilderment, to find so much that wa regard 
aa distinctively modern well known thousands of 
yeara ago. Perfect drains in ancient Crete and 
irrigation and engineering, if not magnifying senses 
(it is said thas ona haa been found) in Babylon, four 
thousand years ago, are surprising enougb. (On the 
scientific side, bowaver, wa are not troubled. Our 
age is in this respect incaleulably beyond any aze 
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that preceded it. Ino philosophy we cannot equal 
Greece; but philosophy is s mental exercise of 
questionable value, and we wil! lay no etrass on it. 
The really disturbing thing ia the constant discovery 
that earlier ages were equal to ua in what wa may 
broadly call moral progress. The minimum wage in 
ancient Babylon, the emphasia on justica in tbe 
Egyptian code, the same standard of paraonal sonduct 
every where, the concern of the goda for righteousness, 
the full democracy of Athena and Rome, the beginning 
of an enfranchisament of women, the privileges of the 
Roman workers, the complete scheme of free aduca- 
tion, the trade-combinations...... It cartainly looke 
as if wa ought to be much more advanced than we are 
in the year 1921. 

T have indicated the chief reason why we are not. 
[Lia war, the vampire of the bumanraco. Why, for 
instance, you will ask, did not later ages build upon 
or develop the promising features of the old civilisa- 
tions—the baths and drains of Crete, the social legis- 
lation of Hammurati, the moral principles of Egypt, 
the Greek and Roman trada unions, and so on? 
Obviously, because thase thinga were buried in the 
dust of tha old civilizations; and it waa war that 
put them there and robbed humanity of them. It 
was, in every case, the recoil against military 
imperialism. If there is any plain lesson at all in 
history for our time, itia that; yet we are Maintaining 
militariam and the constant possibility of war in more 
deadly shape than aver. 

The particular reason of the great collapse of 
civilisation alter the filth century of the Christian 
Era requirea more careful! etudy. Let us first show 
briefly how utter the collapse was. We apeak, of 
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coures, of Europe only. Chinsae civilization and Hinda 
civilisation wera antouched; but they had by this 
time settled in their unprogressive phage, and ware 
not destined to add further to the general advance of 
civilization. Then there was a Greek civilization, 
with its centre at Conatantinople. Wa aaw how 
Constantina divided the Roman Empire by giving it 
a second capital. Whon tha Weatorn Finpire fell, 
lhe Eastern was not overrun by the Gerraan bar- 
barians—to any very dangerous extent—and it lasted 
for another thousand years. But this aleo war un- 
progressive, stagnant, in some respecta odoriferous 
(sce my Kmpreasea of Conatantinoplr), ft had no 
cultural rivai to stimulate it for same centuries; and 
then 1¢ wae cut off fram Europe liy a squabble about 
theological definitions. 

Earope aank appallingly low. The city of Rome 
itself simply decayad century hy cautury. Lefore the 
year 600 a.p. ail the glory wo described in the inst 
chapter was a daserted rain. Forty thousand densely 
ignorant and disreputable Romana huddled in the 
poorer quarters, inatead of tha ong million people 
who had at one time fillud the Fiernal City. The 
superb buildings rotted year by your. Thera was 
now scarcely a school where there tad been tana of 
thousands. By the eighth century wvon the elerios 
of Rome wrote barbarous Latin which ww full of the 
grossest grammatical bluoders; and thair condue$ 
waa not less barbarous. The most fearful murders 
and outrages aod orjnes befouled tha Papacy itself 
for long periois. So it was to the eleventh century, 
We know what Engian! had become before Alfred. 
Was it civilized? Gaul and Spain aod the other 
provinces were little better. Greek literature was 
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entirely lost. Latin liseratare—much less valuable— 
was little read. Only a rare scholar bere and there 
in centuries troubled to preserve fragmenta of the 
older culture. People acarcely knew that the world 
had several times been highly civilized. 

This was, of course, mainly the effect of the down- 
rosh of the German barbarians over Southern Europe. 
Franks, Goths, Angles, Sazons, Vandals, Lombards, 
ete., poured in succession over the old civilization, as 
far as Carthage, and trod it out. The southerners 
were pygmiea in face of the tall, blue-eyed warriora 
of the north. Whether, if the Church had been more 
wise and lesa selfish, it could have re-adjusled the 
world and restored tha Roman ayelem of ednocation, 
it ia no use speculating now Here and there (in 
North Italy, for inatance} the barbarians showed that 
under wiee guidance they could take quickly to 
civilization. But there was little wisdom anywhere. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of Europe became illitgrate, 
sordid, semi-barbarous. 

So the evolution of civilization had to begin over 
again. The Gerinan chiefs became kings. Their 
“men” became pobles, and enslaved the masses of 
the older Europeans voder the new name of “ serfs.” 
For centuries Furope was a vast primitive agricaltural 
population, with few artisana and leas artiste, and with 
a very drunken castle or court here and thera. The 
development slowly proceeded on plain linas. These 
deep-drinking, hot-bloodad “‘ nobiea"' and kings, with 
their filthy mannere and barbaraua oaths (swearing 
by ihe belly and sex-organs of God, and so on} and 
wild license, wanted gold cups and minatrels and fine 
garments snd weapons. Art and commerce revived. 
Craftamen and merchants increased. The craftamen 
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had some tradition of the old Roman “colleges” and 
formed Gailda. The Chaorch foaed them saturated 
with Paganism, and at firet tried to suppress them. 
But Charehmen became rich, very rich, and in turn 
employed artista and artisana and merchants. Tha 
jolly type of abbot or bishop—the cotnmon type— 
employed them as-the barons did. The pious type 
employed them for the glory of God. [4 waa all the 
same to tha artiats and to art. 

Towne with 4 strong civic sense roultiplied, with 
workers organized in Guilds and a solid and stubbora 
bourgeoisie, which bagan to show a bold face to 
barons and kings. Tiere and thera a Charlemayne 
or an Alfred got a droasa of civilizing hia kingdom. 
Now and again a good Pope appeared. Bat the maia 
influence was the growth of towne-—market aod com- 
mercia! centres. Kings and uobles were chronically 
athirat for drinking and fighting meney; and the 
bourgeois had the money. Kinga and nobles were 
also constantly at loggarheads, and they bribed towns 
by giving chartera and liberating serfa. Towna grew 
richer and larger. They wanted fine churches, aad 
after the eleventh cantury the great architecture of 
the Middle Ages, with all ita subsidiary arts, developed. 
Art is always the firat great development of a new 
eivilizaion, because it thrives on the imagination, 
which ia atill vigorous with youth and oct ovar- 
abadowed by intellect. 

There was, therefore, s normal native development 
in Europe. There were also outside influences of 
great importance. We saw on an earlier page that 
the Persian civilization was peculiar in tbe fact that 
it revived twice alter ite downfall. The first revival 
was in the time of the Romans, int the splendid art 
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and culture which it created were still alive when the 
Arabs overran Persia in the seventh century. As 
soon as the early Mohammedan rigoriam relaxed, as 
it ahortly did, the Arab rulers of Persia absorbed its 
civilization; and thera was now a great Arabian 
civilization, which swept along North Africa and 
conquered Bpain. In Syria the Arata had found the 
old Greek literatura, aud they carried Aristotle's 
worka to Spain and cullivated science and philosophy 
with zaal. In the tenth century, when Europe was 
in ita most barbaric phases since the New Stone Age, 
there waa a inagnificent Moorish civilization in Spain. 
In apita of the fierce religious hostility, on the 
Christian side, this could not fail to intluence the 
rest of Europe, and during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries it bad a congiderabla effect. Jewa were the 
natural interinediaries between tha two. They were 
welcomed, and won distinction, io Spain. But even 
Christian scholara went aa near as they darad to pick 
up crumbe of Moorish wisdom. Pope Sylvester I, 
one of the first madioval scientists, learned hia 
geometry and mechauica there. Thus Euclid and 
Ariatotle and other Greek wrilera became koown 
araiu in Europe. A vast amount waa learned from 
tha Moors. The contact with the Mohammedana 
through the Cruaaden of the thirteenth century also 
helped, though if was much jasa important. 

Thess things coincided with tha internal develop- 
ment in Enxrope which we have descrited. The 
Beholastic Philosophy was evolved, largely as an 
answer to Aristotle and the Moors. Germs of sience 
began to aprout. Roger Bacon plainly shows (as 
Copernicus doea later) that he got bis ideas from the 
Ureeks. There was now a little more direct com- 
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munication with the Greek Empire, and Greek works 
Wore coming in. From the early thirteenth century 
there was a good deal of religious scepticiem in Htaly, 
and scholars from Constantinople were welcomed. 
They bad, at least, the old Greek literature, though 
they bad never developed ite science and philosophy. 
This intercourse increased as Rome became more 
and more relaxed; and at length, in the fifteenth 
eantury, the Turks took Constantinople and drove 
flocka of Greek scholars to Italy. 

It was the period of the Renaisxsance—tha “re-birth” 
of letters, art, science, and philosophy, At one time 
we used to azagyurate the unportance of this; as if 
Kerepe had remained asluep until the Greeka awoke 
it The truth ia, sa wo saw, that there had been » 
continuous, though very slow, development in Europe, 
and the stimulations given to it by the Moors and 
the Greeks helped it toateriaily, but by no means 
caused it. From the eleventh century onward Europe 
bad the chief condition of progres#—a group of rival 
cultures (vitiea, ote.) plimulating each othyr—set up 
in it once more, and sufficient peace and prosperity 
to fet it produce its natural affect. It was just the 
familiar story of the evolution of a human civilization 
over again. Moral and social proyrews still lagged 
far behind artistic ; but that is a normal feature, 

The Middle Age closed, and the Modern Age began, 
with a veritable spiutter of exergy om the part of the 
new Europe. Priuting was discovered—-e very quist 
little invention at the time, but one of tremendous 
importance in the evolution of the race henceforward. 
Before that a preacher or a writer (hand-copied) 
might reach a thousand people Ey the erghteenth 
century be could, like Voltaire, reach millon. 
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Throngh the world’s presa and the telegraph a new 
thought or a new invention can now reach a thousand 
million within a week. This ia a new era. 

Next, the world began to be koit together ones 
more. The Dutch and Portuguesa linked Europe 
with the Indies, Chins, and Japan. The Spaniards 
found America. The English followed them svery- 
where. The markete ware stored with spicea from 
the Levant, ivories from Inodia, silka from China, and 
so on. The world was prodigiousiy stimulated and 
sparkling. Literature was finer than it had been in 
Rome. And on top of all thia came the wonderful 
news of the great attnck on the Papacy. The Refor- 
mation waa in part—though it was not so msant by 
Luther, who was very buman—a sour reaction againat 
the new humanism. it checked development ovar 
a large area, particularly because it led to long and 
troculent wars. Hut it waa a great and necessary 
evant. It freed the mind from one tyranoy and 
taught the right of rebellion against tradition. 
Witnegs ita effct in England. [¢ blighted the land 
for a time with its Puritanism, yet it was thase very 
Puritans who discovered that the people are the 
King’s maater. 

I do not proposa to follow the evolution of modern 
civilization any further in thia akeichy way. Lat us 
rather cast up the accounts of the whole process. 

In art one may doubt if the world will ever again 
reach the highest Greek and medieval standards, much 
leas surpass them. That is not a mgn of Joss of 
power, and it is foolish to fatter ourselves that wa 
are rising higher by opening new and eccentric paths 
(Futurism, Cubism, ete.}. Great art—or periods of 
great art—belong to the early phases of civilizations. 
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The possibility of them seema to grow fainter as the 
intellectual part of man grows stronger. And since 
the proper ordering of this planet doca easentially 
depend upon growth tn wisdom—that is to say, upon 
intellactual development—the artistic consequence has 
to be faced. Isolated great artiste may arise in any 
age or clime, but the artistic future in general mast 
conaist in raising the sentiment for art, tha powar of 
appreciating art, iu the masa of the poople. That 
would be an immeasurably greater service than « new 
galaxy of artistic geniuses. 

Politically we have slrea.ly, within the last haif- 
century, passed beyond any of the ulder civilizations. 
No one would think of comparing with ua the demo- 
cracy of ancient Rome, with its dominating patricians, 
ite dependent pladeiand, ite subject women, and ite 
immenas army of slavea; evpecially as it had not 
even become a full democracy when it frivolously sold 
all its power of self-government to emperors and rich 
men who built princely bathe and circuses for is, 
The Eastern civilizations do not, of course, coma into 
coupparison at all, for they were absolute autocracian. 
The Greek democracy is the only sarliar civilization 
that might be recalled to challunge comparison with 
ours, aod we need not fear it. The main body of the 
workers (slaves) and the women had no rights. The 
“voters, moreover, showed in their political Hfe 
every defect that there is in modern politica, on & 
amaller scaly. Grave as are the defects of our modern 
democracies, the machinery of self-government which 
has been won by the struggles of the nineteenth 
sentury is better than that of any earlier civilization, 
and is capable, if people would use it wisely and 
firmly, of evolving into an ideal democracy. 
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Socially and morally the comparison is more difficult. 
We are bound, if we have even s sound elementary 
knowledge of the matier, to abandon the old idea that 
we Europeans of to-day are far superior to tha men 
and women of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, and Roma. 
Any time up to the nineteenth century, and even in 
the early decades of that century, auch a belief on the 
part of Europeans—who held it most strongly— was 
ludicroua. (ne has only to think of the London of 
a hundred years ago, with aighty per cent. of its people 
illiterate, with barbarous sports and utterly rotten 
political conditions and mort unjust courte of justice 
god foul denu for housing half ita population, to see 
the absurdity of the old idea. 

Yot when we make a comparison with great care, 
we ust conclude that we have passed the aocial and 
moral high-water mark of all the old civilizations. 
I take together the two aspects of life which are so 
often considered very diffuruut, because to me they are 
ops. Lacknowladge n0 moral taw that is not social law; 
and the world will be far more" moral,” and a sweeter 
place to live in, whou we teach cluldren thie instead 
of jegends about the ancient Hebrawe or any other 
diaputable theortas of virtue. The broad fact ia that, 
while there are richer men in the world to-day than 
there ever were before, the mass of thea people are 
better off; apart from ancient Rome, where the eon- 
dition of the workers was artificial and impossible. 
There is a higher average type of character in avery 
clase. Thars ia more zeal for idealist ‘' movements” 
than waa evar aeen in the world befora: indeed, no 
previous age remotely approaches ours in this respect, 
exoept the Stoic period in ancient ume, which sul 
fail short of ours. 
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On this point it is difficult to avoid confusion, as 
there are really two queationa, Oneis whether within 
the timita of our own civilization there baa been social 
progress—whether we in England are " better than 
our fathers.’’ I have given a patient’ analysia of this 
elsewhere, and will only say hera that we are far 
batter morally, intellectually, socially, aud politically 
than any previous generation in thie country. The 
moment one turne from rhetoric tu facts, one sees 
that tha advatice ia very great. It ix, in fact, only 
writera who deplore our “igs of faith,’ and would 
like to prove that it means « losa of character, who 
ever raise the question. Lut the second question, 
whether we Englishmon, Americans, French, otc., of 
the twentieth century are superior to the men of older 
civilizationa, cannot be so sarily knawered. Here again 
the relistoua controversiaiiat or propagandist, whe 
nearly always uses rhetoric instead of facts, causes 
confusion. ‘L's him, of course, it ia obvioun—-s0 obvious 
that he need not inquire into the facta—that we are 
not only superior to the ‘* pagans” to-day, but even 
our fathers always were. Aa to our fathers, the claim 
ia Judicrous ; but as to this generation (about which, 
etrange to gay, the rhetorician ia not no sure !), lahould 
say that we have socially and morally passed the older 
nations. The rich and nobles are no longer the 
favourites of an autocratic prince. The masse of the 
workers sre at least much better educaled than thoy 
ever wore bulure (joven iu Home), aud have higher 
atandards. 

it would be very useful to draw out this comparison 
in detail and stady the causes of the recent advance. 
Obvionaly, it cannot be done here, and I mast be 
content to say a brief word on ons side of the question 
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which is much discussed. 1s the modern improve- 
meant doe to moral or economic causes? On this— 
a large subject for the tail-end of a emall work — 
[I wish only to observe that there would be Jess 
controversy than there ia if wa cleared up certain 
essential ideas to begin with. What is a moral, what 
a0 economic, causes? Te put it more pontediy: 
Were the idea and sentiments of, aay, Robert Owen 
and Karl Marz moral! or economic causes? Or both ? 
Certainly they were effeclive agencias. It is only by 
calling such things sconomic and material that we can 
say that all progrese is due to economic conditions, 

My point ja particularly weil illustrated when we 
pass to the feature in which our age not only 
undeniably, but immeasurably, surpasses all earlier 
civilizationa—in knowledge, science, intellectual 
development. Tha kind of superior “ wiedom™ thas 
a few funtastic peopie say they find in Agia igs mera 
verbiage, aud to most people uot pretty verbiage. It 
is koowledge of realities which counts, sod that ia 
what we mean by the word “‘acience.’ In thia 
province we put aside all hesitalion. The progreaa 
made by the race, even beyond the level of Greek 
thought, te extraordivary. 1 have given the substan- 
tial expianation of thie on an earlier page. We have 
created a social environment which, however little it 
may promote fine sentiment or fine character, doea 
beyond quushon promote ntelligence. We hava 
found, in the transformation of life which aciance 
baa effected, that this kind of knowledge pays—to the 
individual or the raca—and it baa therefore been 
subjected to an intense human selection. 

There are some people who affect to regard this as 
a relatively unimportant gain % the race. bcienoe, 
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they way, deala with material things, and it argues 
no advance to the higber powers of man that we can 
deal with material things more effectively than aver. 

Luckily this particular kind of nonsense grows 
rarer. Even if it were true that science dealt only 
with material things, the gain would atill be colonsal. 
Witbout setting up any dogma of materialism, we can 
recognizes that a transformation of the material con. 
ditions of lifa would be an incalculable gain, and 
would mean a stupendous triumph of mind, far 
beyond anything ever saan in earlier civilizationa. 
it would mean tha elimination or drastic restriction 
of disease; which in turn meana, not only a vaat 
allaviation of pain, but a removal of a colossal 
amount of moral diserse and mental infirmity which, 
na all now admit, depande upon material conditions. 
It would mean an industrial improveraent which would 
permoit fairer conditions and opportunities for all. 

But we would do well to ignore entirely this 
unctuous distinction between material and spiritual 
things. In so far ag it ia. a precise and philosophical 
form of apeech, it depends upon a theory of iife 
which ia disputed, and which wa cannot consider 
here. There is, indeed, no need to consider it, for 
it ie absurd to aay that science ts occupied only with 
what theas people cal! material things. There is 
to-day a science of the mind aa literally aa there 14 
a acience of the stars; there is a science of beauty or 
of conduct just as thara is a scrence of geology or of 
physiology. In fact, it would be to-day admitted that 
it is only when we proceed on purely acientific lines 
in investigating these thinga that we make progress. 

And here at last we get the really consoling and 
supreme lesson of our study. Perhaps the statement 
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that the world haa entered upon ‘ the age of science ” 
bas sometimes been made without a clear and precise 
meaning. Certainly it has often been assailed, sven 
ridiculed, by people who did not recognize its vital 
truth. tie at once the plainest and truest thing we 
could aay about oor age. Comte'’s law of the threa 
stages was not an original discovary, bué it 19 so trues 
that it is almost a yplatitude. The first phase of the 
mind of man waa thevlogical, the second phase waa 
melaphysical, the third—on which we have juet 
enlered—ia poxitive or scientific. 

It ia emphaticaliy the promise of the application of 
science to the whole of lifa which ia the finest featare 
of our age; it is the delay in fulfilling that promise 
which leaves our civilization ao crude and elementary. 
We apply ecience to the metals and chemicals of the 
soldier, even to the brains of hia generala; but whan 
it comes to studying the human conditiona out of 
which wars arise, we leave the job to a groap of 
utlerly unscientific stateamen and diplomatists, who 
will consider a hundred things except what ought 
chiefly to be considered. We apply science to industry, 
and jt invents machines for ua which areas far beyond 
any mechaniem known in Babylon or Athens as the 
Athenian loom was besond the flint scraper of pre- 
historic man; but we will not apply science to the 
very greatest and gravest of all industrial problems— 
whetber it ia really necessary to keup the greater part 
of the race in a state of poverty and imperfect mental 
development and let a few monopolize its art and 
culture. We apply science with brilliant success to 
discover the evolution of mind or the evolution of 
morals; but we do not consult it at all when wa 
soufront the very imperfect moral condition of the 
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world, the poor general level of character fram age 1 
age, and the chaoa of contradictory opinions which te 
responsible. 

The oid Greeka ware right. The firet virtue is 
wisdom. The uplifting of our race demands the 
ealtivation of the heart—ol fine sentiment and 
character—just as much as the cullivation of the 
mind, but the latter is more fundamental, We must 
know the right way before wa can walk in it. That 
is the truth we are re-discovering. We are beginning 
to apply eciance to life. We have done with dsiases- 
fatre—which moans, let things grow up. We are 
going to make them grow up. Woe have so bred 
and trained cows that they will giva threa thousand 
gallons of milk a yenr, Thera is not an element or 
feature of life that wa cannot similarly raiwa ta a 
vastly higher level. We ara going bo treat jifa ane 
ecientific breeder trenta plants, 1¢ shall all be plotted 
ont, and tte conditions scientilically studied, by a 
central brain. The idenof iybting if out and jetting the 
betier survive is the very appoutte of science, Evolu- 
tion guided by intelligenca, constructive avolution, 
harmonious social co-operation—there are the ideals 
obviously thrust upon us by the vory fact that 
intelligence NOW exists, 

And it is gu essentia? comlition of this further and 
more rapid progresa that a way shail be found of 
putting ap end to the old division of the race into o 
cultivated few and au uncultivated many. Democracy 
is inconsistent with such a situation, and 16 always 
in danger of belng wrecked by it. Fine sentiment is 
inconsistent witb it. The lima is coming when men 
of brain will tbemselves devise & way out, for our age 
is now rapidly advaucing ip sentiment as well as ip 
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intelligence. When these conditions—the general and 
concentrated application of ecienca to lifa and the 
elevation of tha mass of the people antil they can 
demand and watch it—are realized, the race will move 
on at an amazing pace. I am optimistic enough to 
believe that this new era, naw sort of evolution, will 
begin in the twentieth century. And before the race 
lie méditons of yeara during which thia planet will be 
habitable. 

In fine, a word to the croakera who say that acisnce 
may work out definite tasks, but it asigne no general 
goal to life. The fact ie that you need no science 
whatever to anawer that foolish question: What is 
the end of life? It ie whatever wa men may choose 
to make it; and since wae live in social groups, and 
@ man's actions depend upon aud tafluance his neigh- 
boure, it is what we choose to make it collectively. 
There ie no doubt to-day about our choice. We are 
going to develop what 18 most clearly worth developing 
in us: intelligence, refinement, character, health. Wa 
are going to eliminate pain, unhappiness, ignorance, 
coarsenase, viclence, aud poverty, as far as posstble. 
We are going to have a hundred commonwealth, ten 
thousand cities, competing with each other in the reali- 
zation of thia ideal. So, when the war druma beat no 
longer and the strong have ceased to exploit the weak, 
the fundamental condition of progress, mutos! stimu- 
tation, will be provided on a higher plane, and the 
close interconnection of the whole world wili make it 
nora effyctive than ever. 


